apna ine iain 
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“COCKER 
SPANIELS- 


Self-Salesmen’”’ 
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CONTENTS: 


1 Ib. Braised Beef 
2-8 oz. tins of Liver Pate 
2-8 oz. tins of Corned Beef Loaf 
om a CARE Comments onder scr cramer ety ld Prompt Deli. Enclosed is ten dollars for each CARE package 
4 ocolate : : ery Depends rd 
CARE Food Pack may be sent to: Austria, Belgium, Bul- “ . () Check [] Money order 
2-8 oz tins of Cocoa garia, C: eslovakia, Eire (Ireland), Finland, fecmen, o~ pet vd To Be Delivered-To: 


2 Ib. Wholé Milk Powder Geece & seg Sooo moog ee a can teletonile of ee, ; PLEASE 


8 oz. Egg Powder scare 

1 Ib. Apricots Your Name and Address: 

1 bb. Raisins (Street and Number) 
7 Ib. Flour 

2 Ib. Sugar (Town and Country) 
1 Ib. Coffee (For Britain: % Ib. tea) 
2-3 oz. Bars of Soap 

% oz. Yeast 











(Name) 


(Street and Number) 


a TT LT 
ity and Stete) ” A RECEIPT, SIGNED BY THE BENEFICIARY YOU cael 
iy NAME, WILL BE RETURNED TO YOU (sigaatere of ) (Date) 











Hobby age 


Wie BROUGHT this up before, but 

because we still continue to get 
many letters about the matter, we're 
mentioning it again. Many of you write 
to ask us why we don’t print along with 
the articles the addresses of the persons 
who are the subjects of articles in 
PROFITABLE HOBBIES, so that «those of 
you who want to, may write to them. 

We don’t print the addresses for two 
reasons. In the first place, it may be 
several months from the time we receive 
an article until it is printed. The sub- 
ject of the article may have moved in 
the meantime, which might lead to con- 
fusion if you depended upon the old 
address. We try to keep an up-to-date 
card file on the addresses of the per- 
sons written about in PROFITABLE HOB- 
BIES, and all you have to do to com- 
municate with any of them is to write 
to them in care of us. We'll forward 
your letters promptly. 

The second reason that we don’t print 
the addresses with the articles is that 
we're curious. We don’t mean that we 
‘want to read the letters you write to 
someone else. But we do like to know 
which of our articles elicit the biggest 
mail response from you to the subjects 
of the articles. That isn’t mere idle curi- 
osity. We want to know so that we may 
be guided in giving you the sort of a 
magazine you want. If, for instance, we 
tun an article about someone whose 
hobby is wood carving, and you direct 
300 letters to the carver, in care of us, 
then we know that wood carving inter- 
ests many of you, and we'll be on the 
lookout for more articles on the subject. 
We keep careful records on all the let- 
ters sent to us for forwarding, and use 
those records for our editorial guidance. 
Maybe some month we'll give you a few 

‘ figures about articles in recent issues 
which have elicited a big response. 


There is one exception to our policy 
of forwarding letters. As we so state in 
the heading for that department, we 
can’t undertake to forward letters to 
persons mentioned in “This Hobby 
World.” We give the most complete ad- 
dresses we have, in the items, and ask 
that you: write direct to the person, 
rather than through us, and although 
we've mentioned this before, it too, is 
worth repeating. Please, when you write 
tO someone, and expect an answer, in- 

(Continued on Page 9) 
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_Individualizing Bookmarks 


This Month 


In Profitable Hobbies 


VOLUME 4 MAY, 1948 NUMBER 5 


ARTICLES 


He Puts His Bees On the Road. okt 
Enamel Painting—Wide Open Field 

The Man Who Wouldn’t Give Up 
Cocker Spaniels — Self-Salesmen 
His Flies Hook ’em.. 
Yarn + Ingenuity = Kittens 
Wooden Horses That Seem To Live ..Susie-Mae May 
His Day is Always Cireus Day Eva Stacey 
A Growing Business In Gourds......... atleast i. Charles J. West, Jr. 
Boxes Worthy of Your Jewels C. W. Pearson 


FEATURES | 


Do You Know Your Vegetables? 
Getting Shaw’s Autograph Ri Malicolm Hyatt 
How to Make A Hackle Fly 
Profiting From A Bicycle Built For Two 


Irma H. Stuck 
Phyllis Nelson Mammel 
Eleanor Hester 

Letha Rice 
Sando Bologna 
Pearl Peterson 



































-Raymond M. Boyle 
Georgia Collamer 
Rosalie W. Doss 





We Got the Buttons 


DEPARTMENTS 


Hobby Huddle 
This Hobby World 
Along the Hobby Book Shelf 
Hobbying in Washington 
Hobby Parade 


Collecting Is My Hobby 
Collecting Stamps—and Friends 


Hobby Town Meeting 
Tips on Tomat 
Spare Time Stationer 
Poetic Photographer 
Radio Kit Maker. 


This Month’s Crossword Puzzle 
Keeping Up With Hobby Products 


Cover Photograph by Schrontz Studios 
Cover Model — Trudy Kopf 




















Mabel Otis Robinson 
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Harvey Miller 
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WHERE HOBBY RIDERS TIE UP — PROFIT 


IDEAS © MARKETS @ EXCHANGES e BUYERS e@ SELLERS 


The charge for classified advertisements is 10 cents a word payable in advance by check, 
cas> or money order. All classified set solid, without display, leaded, or blank space. All copy 
subject to publisher’s approval. For clarity, please type or print your copy. Be sure that check, 
currency or money order accompanies copy. When figuring the number of words be sure to 


include name and address. For example: W. C. Jones, is three words. 


Send your copy in at 


once and we will run it in the next available issue. 








ART, ART SUPPLIES 


BOATS . 





ogy 4 TO PAINT AND STENCIL TEXTILES 
the book covering all amateur and professional 
oa. Dlustrated $2. “ Alby Sendio, = 
E. 8th, Brooklyn 30, N. (Stamped envelope 
brings art ma‘ Damewand's 


PLANS ON HOW to make your own Toy Boats. 
Tu pup Bes Boat, Cruiser, two different types of 
Boats—Complete plans ae instructions for 
each Boat, 25 cents each. M. G. Winslow, 3340 
Ingleside Road, Shaker Heights 22, Ohio. 





YOUR CHOICE of Swedish, Norwegian, Mexican, 
erican Indian or Pennsylvania Tracing 
Patterns. For prtating and needlework. Easily 
traced with - m paper. Four large sheets of 
oar in each set, color guides, instructions. 
our choice, $1.00 each. B. . Robertson, 
S22-PH Park Avenue, Minneapolis, Minn. 


ANYONE can learn to paint textiles! ‘Barbee’ 
book TEXTILE P G for $1.40 explains 
easy method. No particular talent required with 
even intricate designs. ari your own gifts or 
enjoy ae 7 our weekly publi- 
cation OF THe WEEK gives com- 
lete - = for cutting and coloring an origin al 
Desk Yearly subscription only $7.00, Sith 
os ag copies, twenty cents. Subscribe now. Ed- 
pon c. - Moore Co., 1409 4th Avenue, San Diego 
> 








ORTED HAND-PAINTED Floral Paper ep 
need 30, b te 00. lati 3003 Glenwood Rd., 
Brooklyn 1 , N. 
NEW! REDI-TO-CUT-STENCILS. Five, three 
piece stencils on heavy waxed stencil 
paper. tried textile flower designs. In- 
structions. Stencils 8x12 inches. Five complete, 
$1.00 a. & Theresa’s Gifts, 230 Spruce, 
Minneapolis, Kansas. 


LANDSCAPE OIL PAINTING from your favorite 

hesosraph, negative, or detailed Rog 

tisfaction guaranteed. Moderate price errill 
chester Center, Vermont. 


WATER COLOR COURSE-—Season 1948. Paint- 
ing on Location. Beverly Hills, or Pasadena. Tues. 
or Sat. 1:00 to 4:00. Nationally successful de- 
signer, M. L. Carrell. Call Hillside 0323. 141 
So. Norton Ave., Los — a 











BOOKS 


MONEY? “POCKET MILLIONAIRE.” 112 pages, 
1269 sayings and verbs of the successful, $1.00 
postpaid. Satisfaction guaranteed. Stanley Service, 
544 E. Jersey St., Elizabeth 1, N. J. 





PROFITABLE HOBBIES 


LEARN PAPER SCULPTURE for a. fascinating 
~~ mooteabls hobby. Start an einaion business 

Pe eg lete illustrated instructions, 
$1 384 + 17th St., Oakland, Calif. 


OWN MIRROR SHOP. Resilver Mirrors. Glass 
gn . Electroplating. John Sprinkle V5, 





Marion, 
EARN MONEY SELLING NAMES b 


details. Matthe 214 Thompson 
New York. eu a 


cing NEWS FEATURES for profit and pleas 
Instructions and other helps by a cialist, 
Write P. O. Box 442, Washington 4, D D.a 


SELL YOUR PRODUCTS, piso tags 1.00 
brings list of markets and snaeraions for 
Research, 2409 12th Avenue, Los Angeles a4 





mail. Free 
it.» Buffalo, 











aoe ss PAINT CGlows's in the Dark), 
le Kit, $1.50. Price List, 


Will. Pe BR Sores i Hives? Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 





pig ob age PLAQUES AND STATUES Ic f 


Variety of sam: $1.00. Free list for stamp. 
Sutra Co., Box 304, ies $1.00. Wet. 7 


HOW TO RUN A GIFT SHOP, by Peak. | Peel, 2. 50. 
Endorsed by Gift and Art B a pure Pub- 
lishers, 6 Beate m, Boston, Mass. 


BIGGEST DOLLAR VALUE EVER OFFERED! 
Three big issues “Opportunities Preferred”’—Mail 
Order, Direct Selling and Hobbycraft Magazine 
oF Big Dollar pr rey “Reference Directory 

1.75 value, only 25c. Hurry! Contm, is 
lis , Box 88-H, Dorchester, Mass. 


MAKE MORE MONEY selling women initialed 
individualized belts, buckles, badges, tie 
rege ee plates. 2,000 Ae to on 
ig profi ole or part time. Write today— 
ec outfit — Hookfast S, ties, Box 1425, 
. 86, Providence, Rhode Island. 














HOME CRAFT COURSE SERIES, 26 Books Step 
by step simple py Se er. instructions—Pro- 
fusely erage a signs — some in full 
color. Write, Mrs. C. Naaman. Keyser, Plymouth 
Meeting, Pa. 


LEARN TO MAKE Beautiful mirrors from ordi- | 


nary window glass for as little 
posal than +f methods and other silv 
for only $1.00. Tes-Co Enterprises, Box 1 
Wilkes Barre, Pa. 


189-PH, 





A BOOKLET LISTING 73. Hobbies hn y full in- 

formation on how to start, in ey y. good print for 

ood Fi Bag o> Frank E. $mi iyeath St., 
A, Salem, Mass. 


INSTRUCTIONS:—How to make luminous paints 
—Rubber_stamps—Money from sawdust—Resilver 
mirrors—Earthworm culture. 25c each, all 5 for 
$1.00. Davies, ‘tor 1087, Kingston, Pa. 





ART STUDENTS: PICTURE COLLECTORS: 
Scrapbook Hobbyists: Artistic and attractive full 
page = Subjects. Art (all phases) Plant 
ani al Life. Famous People, Pisces = 
Events, etc. Generous trial offer. 50 F be 
Prints 50c. Books a hobby solicited. 
No obligations. Gemini ce, 46 Le 
Avenue, Brooklyn 6, New York. 


CASH 68 PAGE BOOK, ag mag making 
cocoate ban | order plans galore, o: “ 25c. De Neve. 
O. Box 545, Rochester 2, Ls 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


EXTRA INCOME REPAIRING Alarm Clocks. 
at a a Richard Jones, 1210H 
ley, Utica, 





“HOW TO MAKE MONEY WITH HOBBIES.” [ 


gd oe 
tion ts) 

Sales Gasvten, 131 
18, N. Y. 


51:00. Postpaid. New 


to 42nd 





OUTDOOR HOBBY OR PROFITABLE BUSI- | 
NESS Gathering Herbs, Roots, Barks, siovrens ; 
id. J. Kelly [ 


Grasses, etc. Over 200 varieties bring 
prices, Complete directory of buyers, 
and full instructions, $1.00 
“‘Herbcraft,” Looneyville, H-20, W. Va. 





Ane a sag cote metalize baby shoes, 
er mirrors, make aster novelties. Catalogue 
of "20 Ideas” Free. Universal, Box 1076-P, Peoria, 





° to ° le See 
Angeles, Calif. : 


—y SCREENS, MADE TO ORDER, re to 
Any design. Instructions with screen. “Write 
to > “Cookie,” 104 Middle St., a Mass. 


OIL PAINTINGS from Landsca: 
— tinting. Mabel Conaway, 3.3 
a. 








a 





STENCILS—READY CUT, For Fabric Painting. 
—~ Spring Catalog over 200 designs for Ties, 
Blouses, Scarfs, Household Linens, etc. Send age 

in coin or stamps to — expenses, refunda' 
on first order. Home Art Studios, 617 Sediscee 
Des Moines 9, Iowa. 


te nts meng HANKIES, Scarfs, Stationery, 


Cott, Seals, etc. Postpaid. Write 
to Miss June V. H 740 Third Ave., Dayton, 
Kentucky. 








ASTRONOMY 


VIEW SAFELY a a Eclipses and Welders 
at work. A with handle and safety cobalt 
glass. — for the — en” Sino i 
car’ postpaid, . H. Klein 
1710 West 2nd St. Brocklen 23, N. Y. j 





LEARN TO MAKE Showcards and Posters. No 
special skill needed. ge mae og mwa letter- 
ing course containing 21 simplified 1 orcas $2.00 
. Art Instruction Studios, 47 23rd Ave., 

aterson. 3, N. J. 


MAKE YOUR HOBBY PAY the mail order way. 
Instruction folio, $1.00. Pattillo Agency, Clanton, 








MAKE 100% PROFIT. direct from manu- 
arson ange “ae and fish scale cos- 


jewelry a Tg Send ae 


dollars ($2, 0 Bag * = 5 cy sae mg 


Studio, Inc., Box 
709-H, St. Sethibae, tia q 


EARN ‘MONEY AT i Sn ll Steady Be 
come—thousands do! Full informa sent Free 
Write Successful Income Builders, 508-P, Halle. 


wood 28, Calif. 


EARTHWORM CULTURE and Scientific Bee- 
keeping—two great opportunities for profitable 
| ae ara fod Write for valuable free bulletins. 

>ublications, Dept. 20, Box 488, 
Parchment alif, 








BUTTONS 


START A BUTTON Collection. 
ment of old buttons, 
pastone for mic 25. 
] s Guide,” $1.00. O’Rourke, 214 
York § eng 4 leniey City, "New Jersey. 


CACTI 


FREE CACTI—Three different rare blooming size 
Dwarf Cacti, including Mexican two-colored Cac- 
and handling. 


patrick’s Hobby, Edinburg, Texas. 


COINS 


MORGAN DOLLARS—1878-81-86-87-88 All § 
mint Uncirculated $1.50 ea. Ninety page Ha 
trated Catalogue, 25c. Shultz, Salt Lake § ul 


LEARN THE VALUE OF COINS—2 books-—lists 
U.S os 2 54 ytd present. a by paid by 
collectors, sm! rices paid by dealers, 
48 page poe cane f = 
two for $30 oo and mabe order—not ps). 
ae “ae Helpers, Dept. T, 665, Washington 


4, le ry 


























900% PROFIT. Stamping dog tags,. 
tectors, ity plates. Arrington 
Grange 1, Georgia. 


ch 
La 


INDIAN HEAD CENTS, 15 ane clear dates, 
75c. 34 Different Lincoln uncirculated, 
$2.60 Add postage. Coin Hobby. Darby, Maine. 





treet, New York | 


Choice assort- | 


pas, poles: stencil and ringer | 
folio, “The Be; 


ert el 1 ete ore Be 4 bistertenes me lien ie te me ms sin tek, 


vig»! 





tinating 
uctions, 





Glass 
kle V5, 
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MAY, 1948 
COLLECTIONS 


COLLECTOR’S ITEMS. Rare Tr mance! Hardwood 
Hammers and Hatchets. No two . $2.00 each 
prepaid. Woodart, 2412 S. Blvd., Houston, Texas. 


CIGAR BANDS. Send 25c for gift and approvals. 
Cibanco, Box 21P, Garwood, New Jersey. 











EARTHWORMS 





HOBBY SUPPLIES 





it. Particulars 


RAISE EARTHWORMS. Big 
ers, Okla. 


Free. Bertha Baxter, Box 3, 





EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITIES 


NEW MAGIC SHORTHAND & Typing Course, 
even a ten-year-old child 











‘ understand it 
PETRIFIED WOODS. Rare, beautifully grained. can ? 
12 cubic inches, $2.00. Flossie Lee, Mountain oie Ae, Bo Service, 906 West 
View 2, Okla. 
Eugene FISHING 


REDWOOD BURL SPECIMEN 25c. 
McLean, Bryant St., Eureka, Calif. 


COLLECTORS! SPECIAL OFFER — Personalized 





enuine agi Ane ogy ee Briar Pipes. Regu- 
By $7. ea 12. — Three smart. sterling silver 
letters beautif y and permanently inlaid on the 
bowl. Special rich wine color, satin-smooth French 
finish. Billiard, Pot, curved shapes. Only $5.00 
postpaid. Sorry no COD’s please. Satisfaction 
guaranteed aylords, Dept. .B, Brockton 64, 
Mass. 











FISHERMEN-—Send for free information, ‘‘How 
To Catch More Fish.” -Thornton, Box 104,.Bloom- 
ington, 





FLOWERS 


BEAUTIFUL MINIATURE STRAW FLOWERS. 
Assorted colors, _— profitable*item, send $1.00 
for dozen.sample bunches, aid. Jebco Com- 
pany, 2117 North Sixth Street, Harrisburg, Penna. 














CONTESTS GEM CUTTING 
G— 4 rofitable! Send 
$10, 000 Checks, New Automobiles, ew s20MCS = 45¢: for complete iastratad Instruction Book and 
and other se otra Ags a9 3 bas 1 s how ca aa Equipment Catalog. Lapidary Company, 1545 
t n your share nclose 3c stamp. Nation , 
joie! ulletin, Box 2685-H, Miami 31, Florida. est 49th, Seattle 7, Wash. 





CONTESTS—Your way to fortune and security. 
Win cash prizes, homes, cars, radios, etc. Here’s 
how. Free details. ed Novak, 2601-P Divi- 
sion, Cleveland 13, Ohio. 


CRAFT SUPPLIES 


SOUTHERN WOODS: Texas Ebony, Mesquite, 
Brazil, Catsclaw, Guayacan, WHuisache, many 
others. Working su supply, $1.00 each, Fos nies 
sample, dime each; details, stamp. Sta ya 
Edinburg, Texas. 


PLASTIC LACQUER for discriminating ig 
men. Clear, glossy, durable, waterproof. 
for hard glassy surface. Type K with Sather bs a 

















for tough Tt. my ree — t., $2.00, 
Gallon, $7.00. Specify y type. ~ Products, 
Box 144, Linden, 

DOLLS 





YARN SWEET SCENTED DOLLS, Bride or at- 
tendants, 9 inches, $2.00 each. Grace Mayes, 
3232 Stevens, Minneapolis, Minn. 


DOLLS—WALNUT HEADS, made and dressed 
te order. Fisher,- 112 Middlefield, Middletown, 
onn. 





GENEALOGY 
GENEALOGIES of 50 famous’ families, 





$1.00 


each. List for stamp. Robert D. Bloch, 542-P:5th 


Ave., New York 19, New York. 


PROFITABLE, EASY, EXCITING. “Make cham. 

gilts, sles.” Litera nenatene’ fans WWelen' sodet,. Teaies 
324-P East 14, New York 3, New York. 
HOME CRAFTSMEN 


MAKE YOUR OWN, Wood Lathe, Drill Press, 
Circular cow, Sone Scroll Saw. ge 3 — New Giant 
prints, 50c each. All five, 

Company, 528P ‘one Bulline' B Dette y 


COPPER AND BRASS for the Home Workshop, 
Strips, Sheets, Bars, and Rods, Catalog Free. 
Groundmaster Company, Div. H, Boulder, Colo. 


ei a et ag decal —. — ome mould- 
s, picture m 

pieeds articles superbly illustrated. 
refunded first order. (No. stamps please). 

Wo'Met Shop, Ashburn, Ga. 














a eB 








GIFTS 
HAND. hg = pei shee ae she quad 
eac. ‘aste ades. Make nice gifts. , 
Box 463, New Milford, Conn. 


UNUSUAL GIFT FSIS Mipistate Reproduc- 








tions of old, “New England Knife Box,’ Holds 
cigarettes, candy, cards, 5” xaye, Postpaid, 1.50. 
Larger size holds Tea: aa? 1.75. 
Madison: Cabinet Shop, edison, C onn. 





BEAUTIFUL HAND MADE CROCHET Plastic 
Novelty Box .made from Greeting Cards. Will 
make an excéllent gift for any occasion. . Must 
be seen to be appreciated. Price, $2.00. Send 
check or money order. Doris Ramke, 1807 W. 
Armitage Ave., Chicago 22, Ill. 


FREE pe yd Unique, - unusual, inex- 
pensive gifts. The Rendezvous, “South thport, "Maine. 


GREETING AND VIEW CARDS 











STUFFED BABY DOLLS, Original idea novelty. 
$2.00 pair. Attention: Gift Shops. Meares, 84-18 
150th Street, Jamaica, Long Island, N: Y. 


“DOLL KIT,” Consists of Hand Painted Paper 
Doll, thirteen inetan, movable legs, three hand- 
made. crepe s. Price $1.00. Cash (Not 
Stamps) to Ethel Yordy, 710 Pine, Hamilton, 








OLD-FASHIONED DOLLS, Painted faces, Four- 
teen inches, $4.00. Sally’ Bishop, 36 Campus 
Courts,.M ttan, — 





GIVE HANDMADE DOLLS. | Stocking—$1.00; 
Rag—Boy, Gil, $2, FoF Double, $3.50; Upside- 
$4.50; Moveable, $3.00; 20”—$4.25; 
ork IS. 00; 19" Petite, $4,253, Choice.- Hair. 
Prepaid. Marion’s Dolls, Red Hook, N. Y. 


MOTHER’S DAY SPECIAL—Little Old Lady 
ay silk dress and bonnet, 6”, $3.65. Send "be 
or new illustrated catalog of ‘more than 100 








Eubank dolls. Discount to dealers. ilma. Pul- 
liam, 3214 Pleasant, Hannibal, Mo. 

ORIGINAL DOLLS like flowers, poe king Tut, 
etc. 10 to 12 inch. Also molded cloth doll faces, 


hand painted. Booklet: How to Make Doll Heads 
and Faces 8 different ways .and secret formula 
50c. Also ask for leaflet on Sequin Pins, 
original, none copied. Storr-Nelson Co.,’ 12 B 
Ryerson St., Muskegon, Mich. 


DOLL HEADS—All China—male or female. Any 
size and coloring. Doro, Millington, New Jersey. 


FELT DRESSED LAPEL DOLLS cute as can be. 
Fics; Comte Sreene, Cole! jenkin, 97° boy, 
Dutch girl, 75c u 

Rd., East Haven, 








Py 


DOLL FURNITURE 


AUTHENTIC EARLY AMERICAN Doll Furni- 
ture. 14” scale, basswood kit ready to assemble. 
50 cents. Familycraft, Oconomowoc, Wis. 








HOME WORKERS. New invention, Bel-dri Floral 

Cards, tremendous demand. Send stamp for par- 
ticulars. Bel-dri, Dept.. M.H., Century Bidgz., 
Chicago 4, Il. 


ANTE-BELLUM HO 
toric Natchez, 3—10: 
a gh 25c. Book 


with tions, $3.00 aid. 
Black, a Satin’ Natches, Miss. 





IMES—View cards of _his- 
8—25c, 18—50c, 40—$1.00, 
45—7x9 pictures of homes 
Mrs. Ernest 





HANDCRAFT 


FELT FOR CRAFTS WORK, dolls, purses, belts, 
etc. Felt novel and catalogue, one dime. 
Fourth Avenue, New. York 16, 














Novelty, 390-A 
New York. 

BASKETRY KIT! Easy. ‘ascinating,. ghee. 
Homemaker’s, 5042-N St. Lows Chien 2 , I. 
HERBS 
HERBS: HOW TO gg 45d THEM and How 
to Use br y H. te greatest living 
Frat gy? nah on 50. Beantord Publishers, 6 Beacon 

Street, 





HOME-GROWN, GARDEN-FRESH Herb Prod- 
ucts including herbs for seasoning, refreshing teas, 
herb vinegars, herb mustards, soup bouquets; also 
attractivel as Bath, Closet, Refreshing and 
Fragrant rite for "descriptive folder. Two 
year old ish yme plants available. Ye 
— Craft Studio, 81 — Street, Fairhaven, 
ass. 





HOBBY CLUBS 


ogee! bs Ren LOCAL HOBBY CLUB. We will sw Le 
Robby d_ suggestions for. programs 
oO 


‘an 
sin in ies a of woodworki 

met: Hobby as = 

y rove Bi - 213 oeeteee Building, Hartford 3, Conn. 





| platy OFFER: 80 full size Toy Novelty and 
Lawn Ornament Patterns, only $1.00. Lynds, Box 
193G, Medway, Mass. 


PATTERNS—40 Pictures of New Jigsaw Projects. 
Illustrated Folder 10c. Joaness Patterns, P. O. Box 
141, Dept. 1-B, Omaha 7, Nebr. 


FULL SIZE. PLANS save time on your wood- 
working projects. Send for free folder 
ing our. = comalens line. Patterson’s, 1100 Dierks 

















Bidg., Kansas City 6, Mo. 

INDIAN CRAFT 
LEARN INDIAN CRAFTS b eo Write for 
particulars. Winona Hagel, 46, Kalispell, 
Mont. 

INDIAN RELICS 





INDIAN -RELICS—large list 3c. Grutzmacher, 
Mukwonago, Wis. 


INSTRUCTION 
WANT U. S. covT OB? starting < 
Security. Men Women Pv ws = 

NOW “for next Pid a MR Sam: 
lessons—Details FREE. Apply Franklin Institute, 
Dept. A-37, Rochester, N. . 
JEWELRY AND FINDINGS 

IF YOU ARE ONE OF ler THOUSANDS i. = 








¥ 








today are “making up” earrings 

soante faut Mhoul) ‘sebliy seo" 6 game of those 
new, beautiful, high quality P Lucite 
plastic buttons that can so easily and 
quickly be. made into beautiful earrings for re-sale 
at-a profit of 100 percent or more. Send 1 

no stamps—for one sample Lucite cos- 


postpaid. 
color—Black, Pearlized i uby Red, Rose, 
Bright Pink, Blue, Gold. William E. Moore, Tar. 
uoise-Set-In-Plastic Jewelry Manufacturer, Box 
46, ‘Winnemucca, levada. 





Hose. SUPPLIES CHOSEN by a hobbyist for 


u and adaptability. Earscrews, 5c a pair, 
eee Woe pow 30c a thousand, paitieaiel 
List. Betty Kay, » N. j. 





ATTRACTIVE TATTED EARRINGS. Seachol 

flower trim. Any color, $1.40 Mss. ON. Harkle- 

Shellcraft Costume Je ewelry. Mz. Harkle- 
orth Dakota. 


road, Box 35, Sherwood 








SEQUIN EARRINGS, CROSSES, 
Butterfli three dollars. Maude MeGullough, 
Two Twelve Twelfth Street, Sarasota, Florida. 
GOLD NUGGET! For hobby dewey makers! 
vee ged je — from tables of 
arge manufacturers—parts racelets, Pins, Ear- 
rings, Necklaces, etc.—unfinished chains, rings, 
pins, clips, stones, imported shells—man 
other ite includi oF ) 1 sample finished 
ie , 2 Ib. boxes—$3. le eel der i 
x in 5 box lots. ee 
cago 13, Il, 


Susie. 2871 Lincoln 5 





SHELL DECORATED PERFUME BOTTLES, 
60c. Plastic lace brooches,: pink, green, It. = 


dk. blue, $2.00. Perfumed Pincushions, 
Evelyn Joluston, ‘Néshweuk, hélem. 


This Classification 
(Continued on Page 4) 





JEWELRY AND FINDINGS 
(Continued from Page 3) 
COMPLETE KIT, directions for beautiful Sequin 
N ings, $1.25. Seashell Brooch or Ear- 

40c_ each. 


ring Kit, Handcraft Cottage, 2223 
Elizabeth, Des Moines, Ia. 


10c REFUNDABLE, BRINGS illustrated infor- 
mation on beautiful costume jewelry from_two- 








tone lucite, also low price jewelry supplies. Roger 
E. Fremont St., Portland °F. 


James, 436 N. 


gon. 


APPLE SAUCE CAKE-—Five Pounds. With fruits 
and nuts. $2.50. Mrs. W. E. Pollock, Gladys, Va. 


FREE GADGET CATALOG. Hobby — Shop — 
Household. Lyle Baker, Bismarck, Mo. 


LEARN MAGIC, VENTRILOQUISM, Mind read- 
ing. Particulars free. William Quackenbush, Big 
Flats, New York. 


ASSORTED UNPAINTED PLAQUES and 
Statues lc up. List free. Variety of Samples, 
ae J. Graham, 626 Leonard St., Brooklyn 22, 














BEAUTIFUL HANDMADE COSTUME 
JEWELRY, Tatted and Sequin a Specialty. List 


for stamp. Nelson’s, Centreville, 


BEAUTIFUL PEARLIZED JEWELRY, pastel 
shades in cotton filled boxes. Pins, $1.50, Ear- 
rings, 50c. Cash with order. Postage paid. Emma 
Smith, 2730 Wall St., Joplin, Mo. 


ANOTHER SPECIAL FROM TINY’S! 
synthetic cameo ings and Pin, only $1.00. 
Postpaid in U. S. Send Check, Cash, or Money 
Order to: Tiny’s Novelty Craft, Box 702, Rock- 
ford, Illinois. 


CROCHETED CARNATION EARRINGS, $1.00. 
colors. Instructions, 10c plus stamp. Tommy, 
1223 Marengo, Forest Park, ih. 


LADIES ATTENTION-—I’Ill send an exquisite pair 
of metallic sequin earrings, name favorite color. 
lf not delighted return them, no harm done. 
Should you care to mY them, send 4 dimes, fair 
enough? Requests filled as received. Don’t wait. 
John Howard, U. S. Veterans Hosp’t., Ward-8, 
Sunmount, N. Y. ; 


JEWELRY FINDINGS. Direct from manufacturer, 
send for catalogue and factory prices. Earwires, 
bar pins, dress clips, joints, safety catches, neck- 
lace clasps, Pearl backs. Filigree ornaments, but- 
ton findings, bracelet clasps, stone settings, etc. 
Address P. H. Dept., 6628 Kenwood Ave., Chi- 
cago 37, Ill. 








One pair 














LAMPS 


UNUSUAL CACTUS WOOD Covered Wagon 
Novelty Lamps with beautiful hand painted shades 
—6”, $3.00; 8”, $4.00; and 10”, $5.00. Upright 
cactus lamps with western shades—8”, $4.00; 10”, 
$5.00; and 12”, $6.00. Hallcraft, 427 E. District, 
Tucson, Ariz 








LEATHERCRAFT 


LEATHERS, TOOLS, SUPPLIES. Copper, Brass, 
for os o. and supplies. Catalogs free. Kit 

raft, MO Dept., 3203 W. Washington Blvd., 
Los Angeles 16, Calif. 


MINERALS & PRECIOUS STONES 


NEXT OUTING—Collect valuable rocks. Free in- 
formation. Dahl, 2770 Dale St., St. Paul 8, Minn. 














SEVEN DIFFERENT Rock-Mineral Specimens. 
(Each 2 cu. in.). From Oklahoma Wichitas. Old- 
est mountains on earth. $2.50. Lists—dime. 
Flossie Lee, Mountain View 7, Oklahoma. 


ZIRCONS loose, Ist quality. Pure white. Special: 
3 Zircons approximate total weight 3-kts. $3.00. 
We can supp Z Zircons in all sizes and mountings 
of all types. nd order or write for details today. 
B. Lowe, Dept. PR, Holland Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 


SUPERIOR NORTH AMERICAN Gem Agate in 
gorgeous Flames, Flowers, Mosses, and nics. 
Anniversary sale 35 cents per sq. inch. Minimum 
5 inches, aid. Satisfaction guaranteed. Min- 
eral Service, Hillsboro, Texas. 


MINIATURES 


MINIATURE MATCH BOX SCENES. Tell me 
what you want. Room and outdoor scenes on 
hand now. Carefully made. A steal for $10.00. 
rene C. O. Davault, 209 N. Chestnut, Creston, 
owa. 

















MISCELLANEOUS 


ILLUSTRATED WHOLESALE CATALOG 10c. 
Bargains galore. Stafford, Box 5211-PH, Indian- 
apolis 1, Ind. 


PROFITABLE HOBBIES 


WHITE LIQUID RUBBER for making flexible 
molds! Quick drying! Safe! For home, classroom, 
or industry! art, $2.00. Gallon, $5.95. Full 
instructions! inners booklet on molding and 
laster casting, 25c. Free with order! for 

booklet of over one hundred profitable hob- 
bies. Plastercraft Supply Company, 1406 East 
43rd Street, Cleveland 3, Ohio. 


MUSIC, MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 
SWISS MUSICAL MOVEMENTS, Charming 


Single Tunes, $1.95. Double Tunes, $2.95. Post- 
paid. Wagner, 1433 York Ave., N. Y. C. 


NAME LISTS 














LEARN VENTRILOQUISM, Easy method, stamp 
brings particulars. Smith, Dept. 610, 801 Bige- 
low, Peoria 5, Illinois. 


NAMES AND ADDRESSES OF GIFT SHOPS. 
Guaranteed. 97% correct. lc each. Minimum 
order $1.00. Alan Sales, Box 50, Clayton, Missouri. 





PRETTY COIN PURSES. Stamp. Kiehl, 2917 
Fourth N. W., Canton, Ohio. 


NEEDLECRAFT, WEAVING 





GLOWSCOPE. SEE FLUORESCENTS by Sun’s 
Ultra-Violet Radiation. ar 8 ozs. Takes 
specimen to 14”. $10.00. lowscope Co., Box 
2033, Denver, Colo. 


CROCHETED AND KNITTED AFGHAN, 45- 
55 Dollars. Lovely Dolls, Toys, $2.50—$3.95. 
Letters invited. Stamps. Mrs. Marie Lehman, 
Teacher, 1175 McMyler Ave., Warren, Ohio, N.W. 





FUNNY JOKE NOVELTIES, Magic Puzzles. 
Dime fun package and catalog, 10c. Magic, Box 
PH35, Irvington 11, N. J. 


SEND 25c FOR LEAFLET giving instructions for 
raising gallons of strawberries in a barrel. Clara 
Kelsey, Gunn, Alberta, Canada. 


SOAP MADE FROM WASTE FAT and kerosene. 
5 pounds 25 cents. Recipe, 50 cents. Theil 
Duncan, 740 Almond, Banning, Calif. 


HANDPAINTED GREETING CARDS—Tallies— 
Hand crocheted Handkerchiefs—Doilies—Turkish 
Towel Sets — Pot Holders — Aprons — Novelties. 
pang Entwistle, 4248-4 R. 2, Ship Bottom, New 
ersey. 


MORE THAN 100 FORMULAS and household 
secrets. Articles you can label and sell at BIG 
PROFITS. Big Dollar Value, only 25c coin or 
stamps. Tes-Co, Box 189-PH, Wilkes Barre, Pa. 


10c BRINGS SEVERAL Interesting Hobby Publi- 
cations. Jones, 1210H Dudley, Utica 3, New York. 


COMEDIAN’S PROFESSIONAL CATALOG, 10c, 
—e 1735-D No. Bronson, Hollywood 28, 
if, 























YOUR NAME on 21 Pencils, $1.25. Mitchells, 
Box 25, Brunswick Sta., Brooklyn 21, N. Y. 


WILL SOLVE Interior Decorating, Redecorating 
and Remodeling Problems. $1 refundable. Ex- 
rienced decorator. Dorothy M. Parker, P. O. 
ox 72, Issaquah (A) (H), Washington. 


STOP WATCHES — Chronometers cleaned and 
overhauled. Free estimates. Reasonable Rates. 
Box 6535B, Philadelphia, Penna. 


AMBITIOUS MOTHERS, Earn money decorating 
wall plaques and statues. Variety of samples, $1. 
Free list. W. Francis, 219-21-140 Ave., Spring- 
field 13, N. Y. 


MAKE A STENCIL DUPLICATOR for only a 
few cents! Print any size letter, circular, card at 
a big saving. Our 50c Folio tells how. Holly- 
craft Specialties, Box 17, Station D, (H), Los 
Angeles, Calif. 


A NEW NOTE-Beautiful fat little shopping list 
with shining plastic covers and rings. 3 x 5. 
Hand decorated for $1.00, Postpaid. Gertrude 


Salvadore, South Lee, Mass. 




















MODELS, MODEL SUPPLIES 


BASSWOOD SHEETS, select, satin smooth, 
¥y"x34%4"x18” works easily, lightwei: t, rugged, 
uniform. Send $1.00 dozen sheets—6 dozen, $5.00. 
Whittlerscraft, Box 981, Dept. D., Providence, 








MOLDS 





THREE PIECES SILVERY DRIFTWOOD, Assort- 
ment Western mes, Four Species. Spray. from 
famous Redw Trees. For Flower Arrange- 
ments. Four dollars postpaid. No C.O.D. Gil- 
mores, Box 165, Route 1, Eureka, Calif. 


YOU CAN ENTERTAIN with Chalk Talks, Cata- 
log, 10c. John Balda, Trick Cartoonist, Oshkosh, 
Wisconsin. 





LIQUID RUBBER for making Flexible Molds, 
Cast Novelties. Sample bottle 25c, Ot. $2.00, 
Gallon $5.75. Free literature. Chaney, 1130 
E. 16th St. Jacksonville 6, Fla 


RUBBER MOLDS. Wall Plaques, Bookends, Ash- 
trays, Ornaments, Fipetes Novelties. Reasonabl 
Priced, Custom Built. Illustrations, List FREE. 
Oman, 642 P. Broadway, St. Paul 1, Minn. 





DAINTY CROCHETED DOILY to set under glass 

of your coffee table, $1.25 each. No stamps 

pee. Rosalie Strause, 1535 Mono Ave., San 
andro, Calif. 


CROCHETED DOILIES: Fancy or plain. Daisy 
Nelson, Box 162, Ridgeley, W. Va. 


HAND MADE GIFTS for resale. Write for list. 
Edna Comstock, R. I., Zell, So. Dak. 


FOR SALE: PEASANT APRONS, hand cross- 
stitched in colors on unbleached muslin, $3.00 
each. Lorna Lee, 204 Marbern Road, Hagerstown, 
Maryland. 


BEAUTIFUL HAND CROCHETED Pillow Cases, 
$4.00 pair. Any color. Mrs. Minnie Morgan, 
619 Grant Street, Portage, Penna. 


CROCHETED WHITE PINEAPPLE DOILIES 
18 inch, $2.00—11 inch, $1.00. Pineapple and 
Fan, 12 inch, $1.25. Crocheted Top, Powder 
Pufts, assorted colors, 35c. Handkerchiefs, 
crocheted fancy corner and edge (state color), 
50c. Adv. good anytime. Irene Timmerman, 
Route 5, Decatur, Ill. 


COLORFAST QUILT PIECES, 100 handsized or 
larger, 25c. 500 for $1.00. Smaller than hand- 
size, 150, 25c; 750, $1.00. Postpaid! A. Y. 
Garner, Box 99, Batavia, Ohio. 


LACE TRIMMED SUNBONNET Pincushions, 
50c. Owl or Clown, 25c. Sunbonnet Needle- 
book, 25c. Free list. Carrie Hooper, Early, Iowa. 


HAND WOVEN NYLON Pot Holders 6” square. 
Colors: Red and White, Green and ite, Blue 
and White, 25 cents each. K. Morgan, 41 South 
10th Street, Indiana, Penna. 


HANDMADE AFGHANS, Rugs, Needlework. 
Cilvia Graham, 833 North 25th, St. Joseph, Mo. 


STATE FAIR PRIZE QUILTS. , Childs, 
and Dolls. Feather quilting. Mrs. Ida Hints, 
Neodesha, Kansas, 


HAND SMOCKED APRONS. Lovely and orig- 
inal. Finest percale, broadcloth, organdy. $3.00. 
Postpaid. Specify color. ise Powers, 670 - 
nington Dr., Rochester 12, New York. 


ORDERS WANTED: Crocheted bedspreads, table- 
cloths, vanity, dresser sets. Lillian Madray, 
Bethel, Tenn. 


NON-SHED ANGORA YARN, white, pink, baby 
blue, pel blue, scarlet, maize, brown, 
grey. ill not shed after first washing. : 

x ball. Kraft Hobby Shoppe, Box 454, Mt. 
ernon, Ohio. 


LEARN TO KNIT BY MAIL. Send dime for 
lesson on approval and yarn price list. Mrs. Irene 
Hamilton, Instructress, Hamilton’s Handknits, 944 
42nd St., Oakland 8, Calif. 


DELICIOUS CANNED CHICKEN, other foods. 
Aprons, Handkerchiefs, Quilts, Crocheted Articles, 

ildren’s Crocheted or Smocked dresses. Gift 
Shops, Agents Wanted. Illustrated Circular. Will 
trade foods for any handmade articles I can use. 
Verah Fulton, Gallipolis, Ohio. 


CROCHETED DOILIES, Two 10”, one 10”x16” 

flower, all three, $2.35; Two 12”, one 12”x18” 

Pineapple, all three, $3.75. 10” doily, print apron, 

ot potholder, all three, $1.75. Minnie Lewallen, 
lenmary, Tenn. 
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HANDWOVEN COTTON nips, 30x60”, $4.50. 
Rag Rugs, 30x60”, $2.50. paid. Washable. 
T. Thomas, 118 Fourth By ortheast, Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 





NAME PINS 25c. 
3 Hot Mats, $1.00. State color preferred. 
donald Harris, Route 2, Amherst, Nebr. 


LITTLE GIRLS DRESSES 1-5 made to order. 
Dorothy Sanders, 4007 N. 23rd, St. Louis 7, Mo. 


POT HOLDERS 60c up. Fancy dotted swiss lace 
trimmed tea aprons, $2.00. Hazel Widmer, Rem- 
ington, Ind. 


NEGRO SEWING KIT, $2.00. Negro doll pin- 
cushions, $2.00. Both are ae a y perfumed. 
Mrs. Charles H. Heller, P. O. Box 21, 
Dubuque, Il 


KNITTED GLOVES, Socks, and Hats. 
Mehalek, Route 2, Belle Vernon, Pa. 


PRESSED FLOWERS — MONEYMAKER. $1 
brings details of Gift Shop article. B scam market. 
No special equipment Socetary. Brownie’s Fire- 
side, 26 Chester St., Glens Falls, New York. 


CANADIAN HAND MADE Hooked Rugs, 
18”x36”, $2.25; Hand made woven blue bed- 
read maar? $10.00. Francoise Bourassa, St. 

Sitesi Nord, Maurice Co., Quebec, Canada. 


FOR SALE! Lovely se aged Aer: $2.00 each. 
Embroidered “days of the week” Tea Towels. 50c. 
Pot Holders, 25c. Mrs. Clara Blake, Willard, 
North Car 


HAND LOOM WEAVING FOR AMATEURS. 
by Kate Van-Cleve, 122 pa es, cloth bound, 
i .50. Branford Publishers, 6 Beacon St., Boston, 
ass. 


STRIKING RAG RUGS. Beautiful colors, 24x48 
inches. $2.00 postpaid. Biind Weaver, Joseph 
Keen, 936 Federal Street, Camden, New Jersey. 


TEDDY BEAR-FUR POWDER PUFFS in plastic 
cases, 50c—free samples. Lace trimmed plastic 
kleenex container 75c. Nena Lee Fitchett, Storm 
Lake, Iowa. 


LADIES CROCHETED GLOVES. Street or Sport, 
$2.25, Chair Sets, $2.75. Satin Sachet Bags. 75c 
Glove Bags, $1.00, Hosiery Bags, $1.00. 

Botner, Green Hall, Ky. 


WHITE PARACHUTE NYLON for slips, blouses. 
Five parachute panels (10 yds.) $4.95. Clark’s, 
1211 B St., San Mateo, C Calif. 


HOW TO MAKE RUGS out of old felt hats. 
Pattern and directions, 50c. Nellie Foltz, 108 
Main, Somerset, Pa. 


KNITTERS! Would you o to instruct others? 
Send 10c for Lesson No. on ap roval. Mrs. 
Irene Hamilton, oe Hamilton’s Hand- 
knits, 944 - 42nd St., Oakland 8, Calif. 


ONE DOLLAR for DIRECTIONS: Seil Nylon 
Cases to Gift Shops and Friends. Brownie’s Fire- 
side, 26 Chester, Glens Falls, New York. 


Teapot with 2 holders, 75c. 
Mrs. 











East 





Mrs. John 























athryn 

















FOR SALE: Lovely Hankies for Mother’s Day. 
Linen with fine crocheted lace. Pastels or white. 
$1 and $1.50. Postpaid. Esther Hazel, Fort Peck, 
Montana. 


WANT TO HOOK A RUG? Standing rug frame, 
metal rug hook, 18” x 30” pattern stam in 
outline on fine pales burlap, and enou new 
wool material to flowers in pattern sent to 
you postpaid for $10. 00. Hutch Hobby House, 
P. O. Box 66, West Newton, Mass. 


APRONS, Custom Made Hostess, Coveralls, Bab 
Bibs to Embroider, Soft Toys, Dahlia Bulbs, Gift 
Items. Persinos, 13 E. Union, Bethlehem, Penna. 


HOSTESS APRONS Chintz and Organdy, *). 50. 
Wash Slides “Prints’’, 3 sizes. $.60. Mrs. Agnes 
Russell, 2845 Neches St. ie Beaumont, Texas. 


TURKISH WASHCLOTH KITTENS. 2 for 
$1.00. Mrs. Raymond Wilson, Inavale, Nebr. 


TATTED HANDKERCHIEFS, 75c up. Crocheted 
me holders, 35c up. aline Todd, 101 Scoo Y 
h, Pryor 1, Okla. 


INEXPENSIVE, DURABLE and Dainty Hand- 
made Cloth Buffet and Chair Sets, Runners, 
Place Mats, etc., for resale, 100% Profit. Sample 
and Information, 25c. Box 87, Marshall, Michigan. 


WILL DRAW ANY QUILT PATTERN in any 
size you wish from pencilled sketch. Have over 
Mrs. i fi Horton, 612 Ger- 


Drive, Indianapolis 21, Ind. 























WANTED: Orders for needlepoint 1.00 
a skein. Margaret DeVore, comt oee A hg Ling a a 
CROCHETED DISH CLOTHS. Could be aad 
as doilies. Useful, economical gifts, 75 cents each. 
Minnie Lange, Walton, New York. 

FOR SALE: Crochet Work of all kinds. Mrs. 
John Schweigert, 604 East llth Street, Lady- 
smith, Wisconsin. 


NOVELTIES 


SALT AND PEPPERS. Orange Honey Jars, Wall 
decors. Gifts and other collectors’ items. Stamp 
a list, please. House of Toy, Box 261, Pahokee, 

















VIOLET CORSAGES—Carefully made of lustrous 

rear Life-like leaves, ribbon bow, cellophane 
bag. 60c each. 2 for $1.00. Postpaid. Mary 
lien Bellah, Box 824, Saint Jo, Texas. 


BEADED OOS exclusive design, beauti- 
ful gifts, only $1.00. cify color. Not sold in 
stores. Money be oot. 5 within 5 days if not 
satisfied. Alverna L. Nedeau, 934 Leland Ave., 
Chicago 40, Ill. 


HOBBYISTS ATTENTION! Send for free price 

list: novelty salt and peppers, shoes, pitchers, 

bells, vases, dogs, cats, horses, —, igs, 

miscéllaneous. einstein’s Gift Shoppe, 328 8. 
Washington Street, Peoria 2, Illinois. 
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GIFT SHOPS AND BEAUTY SHOPS—Perhaps 
you have never before sold costume buttons, but 
the idea is worth considering. You make 100 
percent or more profit on emery Pearlized Lucite 
costume button or Deir earrings t you 
sell, These buttons could - petheps, create new, 
additional business, — business, for you. 
pwd might help to ig more people into your 

pring is coming nearer every day 
more women will buy more costume buttons, and 

ts tie ee from some shop or store. Shall 

it be from your ? The Pearlized Lucite ma- 
terial used 29 these buttons and earrings is really 
new and of outstanding beauty and quality. Write 
today for wholesale prices. William E. Moore 
Turquoise-Set-In-Plastic MF sass Manufacturer, 
Box 546, Winnemucca, 


MAKE YOUR OWN Colorful earrings to match 
your costumes. Kit for making six gorgeous pairs. 
plus parts for black and white cameo. brooch and 


earrings, all for $1.25 id. O’Rourke, 214 
York, pe City, New on lersey. 


OLD GOLD & JEWELRY WANTED 


WANTED—OLD BROKEN Bagge Cash paid 
immediately. ail gold »_ wat , rings. 
silverware, diamonds, sg Satisfaction guar- 
anteed. Information gen Smelting Co., 
29-PH East Madison, 














METALIZE BABY SHOES for pleasant profits. 
Complete instruction folio containing several 
methods only $1.00 aid. Tes-Co Enterprises, 
Box 189-PH, Wilkes Barre, Pa. 





HAND PAINTED SACHETS. (Not Stenciled.) ~ 


The Proper Companion for Your Finest Attire. 
Send $1.00. SP ae David Ward, 709 W. 23rd 
St.,: Joplin, Missouri. 


PATENT ATTORNEYS 


REG’D PATENT ATTORNEY offers services. H. 
J. Sanders, 6430 Evans Avenue, Chicago 37, 
Illinois. 











(Continued on Page 6) 








Customer Juguiries--- 
LESS THAN A 


Mr. C. M. F. of Edinburg, Texas states: 
‘In recent advertising in 14 large pub- 
lications, your classified advertising 


PENNY Apiece 


brought the most replies for the money 
... each reply cost only 9/10 of one 
cent.”’ 





The classified columns of Profitable 
Hobbies offer readers a profitable 
market place for their hobby products. 





Profitable Hobbies 
355 Handcraft Bldg. 
Kansas City 16, Mo. 


Enclosed find $ 


Use This Handy Insertion Order TODAY! 


55S A SS A se 


Send your copy, with payment at 
10 cents per word today to Profitable 
Hobbies, 355 Handcraft Bidg., Kansas 
City 16, Mo, 








advertisement in the classified columns of PROFITABLE HOBBIES, at 10c 
per word per month (including name and address). 


months’ insertion of the following 
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(Continued from Page 5) 
PATTERNS, PLANS 


SPECIAL. Full size patterns make over 100 edu- 
cational and action toys, $1.00. Complete plans, 
over 20 modern, dine to make kitchen cabinets, 
fist, Siasterernt Commany, 538P White Building, 

st ast t Company, te Building, 
Buffalo 2 rf 


2 STALL STABLE. Plans, Material List 12x32, 
Colonial Style, $1.25 per set. D. F. Cox,. 1611 
Mutual Ho. Bidg., Dayton 2, Ohio. 


35 PATTERNS of Action Pull Toys, Trucks, 


Carts, Toy Furniture, etc., $1.00.. Continental 
Homecrafters, 907 Birch, Eau Claire 1, Wisconsin. 


CONCRETE BLOCK HOMES. 32 page booklet: 

er oe instructions on how to build. $1.00. 

H. Lightfoot, Civil Engineer, Richboro 8, 
ben 























PERIODICALS 


FLORIDA IN ae pee over 5,000 slide 
subjects. Send 50c for two samples and catalog. 
coe ober Studios, Box 728-PH, St. Peters- 
urg, Fla 


YOU CAN SELL more of your Hobby products. 

Seeing is believing. Send Photographs. © Prices 

sOneeeaEDE: 500 Photo Postals, 4c each. 1000, 

3c each. 50, 5x7 Prints 9c each. 100, 8c each. 

oe quality work. Robert Mathes Studios, 
incy, I 


PLANTS AND BOTANICAL 
SPECIMENS 


“DESERT JEWEL” _ and saomer’ s list, 10c. 
aRm Ranch-H, Rt. 1, Holtville, Calif. 


WANT TO GROW AFRICAN: VIOLETS for 
leasure or profit? Complete printed instructions 
y horticulturist on propagation and care for 

—— or home, 50c. Gordon Blake, Willard, 
ort ar. 














PROFITABLE HOBBIES 


RUBBER STAMPS 


65c — RUBBER STAMPS — 65c. Three lines 
cushioned, moulding mounted, indexed face. Pads, 
45c. Paul Aig, 2102 73rd St., Brooklyn 4, N. Y. 








SHELLCRAFT 


SEASHELL EARRING SET, boxed, material to 
make 12 more sets, with instruction ‘book. aah 0. 
Mrs. Sedwick, Box 881, Bradenton Beach, F1 


SHELLS IN OIL COLORS. _ Shellcraft a ae 
Catalogue Free. Davis Shell Shop, 8529 Nebtaska 
Ave., Tampa 4, 


SHELLS FOR ALL: Abalone Lamps, $36.00 doz., 
$30.00 doz., $20.00 doz. Abalone Salts, P. 
many more items. Key ains, Holders, Papas y 











who cual, retail. Send somp for list. 
wate in Shells, R 


id 
Day, 1, Box 537, Atas- 


cadero, 





MAKE MONEY OUTDOORS! Thousands earn 
money gethesin Barks, Berries, Gums, Pods, Furs, 
Roots, S ways. Read. Magazine. Learn 
How. 25c copy, $1.50 year. Practical Wildcraft- 
ing, R. 2, Lawrenceburg, Ky 


MAKE PROFIT BREEDING CANARIES. It’s a 

hobby; it’s a business. “Canary World” keeps you 
ed. Published monthly. Fa -.0O per year. 
anary World, Valley Stream, 


MAGAZINES — Business, Vocational — Diversion. 
Current ~ copies. Ail fields. FREE price-list. 
Commercial Sogeeving Publishing Co., 34AK 
North Ritter, Indianapolis 19, Indiana. 


. YOUR vd BIRDS? Get American Canary 
Magazine. ar, 12-.issues. : American 
Canary, 5830 < P Biisted (PH), Ghicage 14, Tl. 


DON’T MISS ‘Marketing Your Hobby Products.’’ 
This vitally informative series of articles planned 
for hobbyists who have something to sell is now 
running in “Hobbyists” magazine. Ris s one of 
many outstanding features found in “Hobbyists.” 
—— now. Introductory three issues—25c. 
mple copy—10c. Hobbyists Publication, 
aa -P, Richmond Heights, Missouri. 


PET STOCK 














Box 





PLAQUES 


UNPAINTED PLAQUES, Bookends, Ashtrays, 
Senet. Novelties, Illustrated list free, 33 sa i 
jae Oman, 642 P. Broadway, St. 

an. 


COLORFUL be ye PLAQUES with shell flowers. 
$2.00 pair and aa Robert Garcia, Route 
Four, Sterling, Il 











PLASTIC 


FABROS Pre-fabricated Plastic Kits and Supplies. 
Sample Kit, 50c. Catalog Free. Fabros, Box 156, 
Station F-8, Buffalo 12, N. Y. 


DRILLS. TAPERED FOR INTERNAL plastic 
carving. High speed steel. 3/32”, %”, 95c 
each, set of three, oe . Beaton Perry Prod- 
ucts, 617 33rd St., ar Rapids, Iowa. 


POTTERY 


POTTERS: dark cherry red engobe. In 4 oz. 
les—mixed and ready to use, 50c. Doro, Mill- 
ington, New Jersey. 




















CANARIES—FOR PROFIT and Pleasure—Rollers 
and Fast Guecantends Cheseldine, 2820 Mon- 
terey, St. Joseph, Mi 
CHINCHILLAS: yaaa 
ner’s a Ranch, 5 847, 
Iowa. 





Breeding Stock. Gar- 
Cedar Rapids, 


POULTRY 


RAISE FRYERS new easy way. One-Man Home 
Plant earns $500 monthly. Booklet FREE. Poul- 
s | aaa 1046-M So. Olive, Los Angeles 15, 
valif. 











‘RAISE GUARANTEED CHINCHILLA RABBITS. 
Greatest profits from geous furs, delicious meat, 
valuable breeders Sipationce unnecessary. Fas- 
cinating hobby. Year round money-making busi- 
ness. rite world’s ag breeder today. Willow 
Farm, R-18, Sellersville, P 


PRINTING 


MIMEOGRAPHING-—110 Copies, oie 00. Small 
jobs welcome. Bryant Mimeo Shop, R. 2, Law- 
renceburg, Ky. : 








RAISE GUINEA PIGS. Profitable, low-cost feed- 

ing, small space required, small investment. Com- 
lete details 25c. Guinea Pig Farm, H-234 So. 
uscatel, San Gabriel, Calif. 


67 VARIETIES ‘PIGEONS, Rabbits, Guinea Pigs, 
Pheasants, Peafowls. Catalogue 10c. Free list. 
Houck Farm, Box 4, Tiffin, Ohio 


PEDIGREED ANGORA RABBITS. Bantam eggs, 
goby bantams. Gerhard Malm, R. 9, Topeka, 
ansas. 


CHIHUAHUAS. Best Bloodlines. 
2370 Commonwealth, Pontiac 17, Mia 











the Reene, 


ADVERTISE BY MAIL on U. S. Government 

Penny Post Cards. 100 printed, $2.50. 1000 

ag Cards, $2.50. Prepaid. Ideal Press, 608 
Thorn St., Reading, Pa. 


500 ADDRESS LABELS, $1.20. 
printed Shipping Labels, $1.25. 
Oakland, Calif. ; 





100 Name Im- 
384 17th St., 


SHELLCRAFTERS: Success with shell jewelry is 
impossible unless you use g materials. . Our 
colored shells are uniformly colored, the colors 
last longer and do. not run in contact with ce- 
ment. ‘or the best in shellcraft sryplies send 
your order to us. Beginner’s shell kit, $1.00. 
ataleg, 5c. Burton eae 5H, Box 27, Station 
, St. Petersburg, 


MAKE SHELLCRAFT JEWELRY—Earn | extra 
money—Generous kit with instructions, $2.00. 
Large store assortment, $26.00 Postpaid. Pem 
Enterprises, 60-90 68th Avenue, Brooklyn 27, 


. 








SHELLCRAFT SUPPLIES. Free Wholesale Cat- 
alogue. Florida Supply House, Bradenton, Fla. 


SHELL JEWELRY, PLAQUES, Bowls and Novel- 
ties. Mrs. John Wilson, 2438 Gatewood St., 
Angeles 31, Calif. 


SHELLS, PLASTICS FINDINGS. Lewes Prices. 
Free Catalog. Frances Jones, Dept. H, Box 251, 
Sarasota, Fla. 


SHELL JEWELRY—Easy to make—Easy to sell— 
“Beginners Kit” containing all materials and illus- 
trated instructions for making six colorful pin and 
earring sets and bracelet, only $3.00 postpaid. 
Extra—New 48 page illustrated wholesale catalog 
of shells, shellcraft supplies, nora and jewelry 
—free with each kit or with an order of $3.00 or 
more. Write for free wholesale listings. Don-Dee 
Shellcraft Industries, Box 1183P, Orlando, Florida. 


MAKE YOUR OWN GIFTS for fun and profit. 
Complete line shellcraft supplies. Quick service. 

Pe Shell-Art Kit, $1.69 complete. Ilus- 
ise ee a 10c.. Shell -Art 
Novelty Co., Dept. PH, Cor. 5th and Moore, 
Philadelphia 48, 


MAKE SHELL JEWELRY, Ash trays, dolls, etc., 
as ‘hobby or sell to and dept. stores. Begin- 
ner’s shell kit with instructions only $1.00. Cata- 
log 02, thineston ear screws, pinbacks, plastic 
cameos, estones, plywood plaques, etc., sent 
for: 5 Burton, Dept. 5H, Box 27, Station A, 
St. Pessidtend 


SHELL JEWELRY By ishing Wholesale only. 
McFarland’s, Dept. C, Sarasota, Fla. 























HAVE YOUR NAME AND ADDRESS across the 

top of regular government postals at only $1.00 
t hundred. Mrs. Myrtle Horton, 612 Gerrard 
ive, Indianapolis 21, Ind. 


SHELLCRAFT Supplies, Plastics; Findings. Be- 
ginner’s Kit, $3.00. ros catalog, Stelle Shell- 
craft Industries, Dept. D, 230 Randall Avenue, 
Trenton 10, New Jersey. 





igan. 
RAISE BARKLESS DOGS. Pedigreed Basenji 
breed. Ideal for children or adults. Gentle, ae 
intelligent. oe a prices, big market. P. O. 
Box 5813, Millvale, P: 


PHONOGRAPH RECORDS 


20 RECORDS HIT PARADE $15 value C.O.D. 
a ee Clip ad bonus ry needle. Catalog. 
ecord Shop, Berlin, 
PHONOGRAPH RECORDS 20c. Catalogue. Para- 
mount, PL-313 East Market, Wilkes-Barre, Penna. 


PHOTOGRAPHS AND 
PHOTCGRAPHY 


OIL TINT ae hone h, $1.00. Group pic- 
tures estimated eressa Clark, 924 So. 
19th, Terre (fle <p Athan 
PROFESSIONAL ENLARGEMENTS from your 
negatives, 5x7, three for $1.00; 8x10, two for 
LF 00; 11x14, $1. 00 each. Minimum order $1.00. 
work rk guaranteed. Prompt service. Leslie’s 
Seudio P Box 83, Modesto, Calif. 




















RADIO, ELECTRICAL 


ELECTRIC PENCIL: Writes, anmyaet all Metals, 
$1.00 postpaid. Beyer Mfg., 9-M Dixson, 
Uniontown, Pa. ; 








RECIPES 


MOTHER’S PRIDE Cook Book, 150 Recipes and 
2 Patchy Potholders, 50c. Alice’ s Hobby Shop, 
461 13th St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 





SHELLCRAFT—Beginner’s kit complete with illus- 
trated instructions. Enough material to make five 
beautiful earring and brooch sets. $2.75 Postpaid. 
Send for catalog on shellcraft supplies, plastic disc, 
earring screws, beauti cameos, etc. Dun- 
Shellcraft and’ Su lies, Box 4, Beechwood Sta- 
tion, Rochester 9, New York. 


onl SHELLS—from an oz. to a ton! Largest 
sopply & nouse for Sea Shells, plastics, Instructions, 

in t S. FREE! Our latest 12-page illustrat 

peice list, House of Gifts, Box 4550-SH, Coral 
ables, Fla. 








DELICIOUS BOHEMIAN RECIPES, 35 cents 
each. 10 cents ba complete list. Kanak, 
Sunnyside, Elmhurst, I 


EXTRA SPECIAL Mahogany Cake Recipe, $1.00. 
Sarah Fortna, Chase, Kans. 


MY (4) FOUR BEST meat saving recipes for 
$1) “a? dollar. Mrs. Minnie Markham, Port 
Leyden, N. Y. 











UNUSUAL CANDY RECIPE. Boston Creams. 
Twenty Cents and Stamped Envelope. Esther 
Malmquist, Grand Rapids, Minnesota. 


-WOULD ° you LIKE TO KNOW? Where you 


can get the new 1948 wholesale Ay Petalogne 
without cost, 28 exciting pages Cori ‘ 
natural. and beautifully colored oak she 

handilé‘ a “complete line of plastics, cameos, pin 
backs, earscrews, cut shells, lacquers, etc., aside 
from the many new. and ferent designs in 
brooches, corsages, animals and birds. All at 
wholesale prices. on’t = write today. 
re nay A money the shellcraft way. ell Sup- 
ply, P. O. Box 2549-R, Sarasota, Florida. 


SEASHELLS, Plastics, Findings. Free Catalog. 
“Secor’s’’, Bradenton Beach, H., Florida. 
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SHELL JEWELRY AND SHERLIES fa line line of 

SHirred Py and nov aa Blue 
Ridge Shell Studios, 5300 Blue Ridge Blvd., 
Kansas City 3, Missouri. 


STAMPS 


115 DIFFERENT STAMPS 10c; 1,000, $2.50; 
100 Different Precancels, 24c; 1,000, $3.00. Prof. 
Harris, view, Florida. 











zr 00; 1,000—$1.80; 2,000— 
3. 90. . Commemoratives, 
= 00. Paul ‘oie 2102, 73rd St., Brooklyn 4, N. Y. 


FREE CATALOG — profusely illustrated — listing 
everything for the stamp collector. Harris & & Con a 
304 Transit Bldg., Boston, Mass. 


EXCHANGE-—Send 75 different foreign stamps 
with 10c (coin) and a stam return envelope. 
ou 7 Ahan G. T. Rankin, 298 Ash- 
































ALER’S DIRECTO 


Listed under various hebbies and by 
state. Copy not to exceed 7 lines. 
Orders must be for 6 times er more 
(noncancellable). Six times $15; 12 
times $20. Listing subject to pub- 
lisher’s approval. 





CALIFORNIA 


FOR A $1.00 BILL, we will send a jn, of 

scrap fur to trim doll clothes, and make fur 

novelties. Furcraft Studio, 203” W. First Street, 
ard, California. 


FLORIDA 











mont St., 
cond b approvals. . West- 
Po e ly, N. 


NO. FREES 
STATIONERY 


phalen, 73 Serpen 

HAND DECORATED STATIONERY Fully De- 
=a Ann Ette Herring, R. 1, Wickliffe, Ken- 
tucky. 











STUFFED ANIMALS 


HANDMADE comic stuffed animals. Unusual 
for all the family, card party prizes, etc. 
Send dime for illustrated 
ns In Cloth, P. O. Box 

2176, pad ea 14, Ore.on. 


SWAP 
SELL-SWAP. Registered Conseils Retrievers, 
Airedales. Want typewriter. E. Suchan, Jackson, 
Minnesota. 


WILL SWAP old buttons for hatpins. Edna Will, 
Cape Elizabeth, Maine. 


TOYS 
TOYS-STURDY HAND MADE TOYS of Wood 




















— wagon — 
barn. Price $2.00. M. Vane, 3340 | Ingleside 
Rd., Shaker Heights 22, 


WANTED 


shoe ed HANDMADE GIFTS for resale. Will 
handle tt basis only. Mrs. Leona 
Hall, 611. Buck St., New London, Wis. — 











WANTED: MARKETS FOR HANDGRAFT items. 
Will sell on consi: ent or lot orders. Samples 
on request. Mrs. Grover Stubbs, Amherst, Nebr. 


WHEELS FOR MODELS, TOYS 


STEEL WHEELS FOR TOYS. Free list. Bargain 
box assorted, $1.50. Judson’s, 4554 Eastway, 
Toledo 12, Ohio. 


WOODWORKING 


MYRTLEWOOD. Grows only on Pacific coast 
= Pig REL ® Send $1.00 for samples and story 

tiful and mysterious wood. Runyan 
Me Co., 2606 N. Williams, Portland, Oregon. 


BALSA WOOD, Generous Pe Re $1.00. Price 
list free. Kaysun Inc., Dept. P Manitowoc, Wis. 


$46 = UARE FOOT «. Plywood: = cro 
5 ent Home Ho hte Tite, 
X8, Bridgewater, Sor 


ME About Mahogany, Walnut for Carv- 
ing.- Landwer, 1026 Briarwood, Northbrook, Ill. 
BEAUTIFUL KILN DRIED WALNUT, Cherry 
and Mahogany semi-finished to your specifications. 
Let us furnish material for your next paplect 
Also gun stock blanks and turning square d 
for our free price list. Immediate Ruler. N. A. 
Smith, Jr., Tye River, Va. 


MONEY FROM woon SCRAPS. Woodcraft 
Projects, Lovers ainesville, Texas. 
WOODWORKING TOOLS 
BAND SAW focdet 14.95—Ideal for Hobb: 
and Home W . circular. Wena 


Tools, ‘Ine:, 147 oe Pake, Minneapolis, Minn, 



































CRAFT eo eg INSTRUC- 





mar hed. Learn-earn 
4550-D12, Coral Gables, Fle. 


SHELLCRAFT! 

SHELL JEWELRY—Earm money selling w 
you make. “No a rpainnce pave ” Large illus- 
trated — of supplies and instructions! 10c 


Stelle, “discs 

279-H ge 
“ae aaa 7. SEIT Findings, Shelleat ‘Su Ex- 
plies eg, Instructions com pletely Papeete ag with 


holesale prices. § 
Beau Ss; ee si. 00. 0. New Se. Se- 
ba 2 complete, $1. F de ha Sun Shell S 
be Box 2549H, 





backs, etc. Pace’s, Box 





GEORGIA 


START A BUSINESS OF YOUR OWN. 
CHENILLE WORK al YOuR HOME! 
henille bedspreads, 





patterns. 
wantity. Ws oe Waite: Sims Textile Co., 
Dalton, 





ILLINOIS 


QUILTING SUPPLIES—BATTS. Glazed bleached 
cotton 81x96 1% Ibs., $1.04. pas —— 

ton 72x90 2 Ibs., $1.44. ite 

Ib., $2.24. 2 Ibs., $4.48. cites”, “2° ad pose 
hoop with stand, wet. 3% 

age. Money back guerantes st 

South Third, Maywood 6 





0 


gem complete line of - 


MICHIGAN 


MAKE MONEY, PAINTING AND 
UNFINISHED FIGURINES and Wall 
We have different. 
instructions free. 

Submit details for estimate 
Michigan 


Michigan, 











sets, boudoir lam: etc.. 
free. lene toi Hot 





NEW JERSEY 


GRAYDON FISHER, DESIGNER OF 
ENSIVE HANDMADE Achat 50c, $3 of- 
at 50c. $3.75 

Other and 


wood, N. J. 











‘NEW _CRAFT FOR HOBBY! PLEASURE! PRO- 
i ene earrings, vases, 


bottles, eg el as aes chips. 
kit pampigte inert $2.50 ong, Foal Cae 
339K, Times 


eee 


PENNSYLVANIA 
* SUPPLIES For 
Wholesale 








" dl Baoces ties P. 


TEXAS 


= Se ean he aa 
city acres, raising 
fruits, opnabies, nuts, 
#10 ecepant SUMING 

DO STBILT TIES - 
struction course ing how. with ; personal help, 
$3.00. Adams Service, 1009 South Seventh, Waco, 

exas. 

















City 16, Mo. 


Fon Your Conuenience 
For the convenience of PROFITABLE HOBBIES’ readers who are 
not receiving the magazine by mail, this service is offered to you by 


merely filling out the form below and mailing it, along with $3.00 to 
PROFITABLE HOBBIES, Department S, Handcraft Building, Kansas 





PROFITABLE HOBBIES 
Dept. S— Handcraft Bldg. 
Kansas City 16, Mo. 


Gentlemen: 





Please mail my copy of PROFITABLE HOBBIES to the address 
shown below each month for the next year. 





Name 
Address 





City 


State 








Zone 
You can save $1.00 over the newsstand price by enclosing $5.00 for 
a 2-year subscription. 











PROFITABLE HOBBIES will pay $1 for each short hobby item accepted for This Hobby World. 
This may be an original item or a newspaper clipping. If possible, give the complete address of 
the hobbyists mentioned. No contributions to this column will be returned. Send in as many items 
as you wish. Be sure to put your name and address on each contribution. If duplicate items are 
received, we shall be the sole judge of which one shall be used. Send material to This Hobby 
World, PROFITABLE HOBBIES, 24th and Burlington, Kansas City 16, Mo. 

If you wish to communicate with any of the hobbyists mentioned in this column, please 
write direct rather than through PROFITABLE HOBBIES. The addresses which we print are the 


most complete we have. 








PHOTOGRAPH BY JOE AND BETTY PINKAS 


Emily Pinkas of 2646 North Thirty-fifth Street, Milwaukee 10, Wisconsin, 
got started on her hobby of molding and painting plaster figurines when she 
answered an advertisement for rubber molds in PROFITABLE HOBBIES. 
Now, working at her hobby only in her spare time, she completes an average 
of fifteen figurines a week, and sells them for prices ranging from $1.50 to 
$15. Sometimes she adorns the figurines with real lace or other decorations, 
which she glues to the figure and then paints over, until the addition looks 


like part of the original figurine. 








M* ELIZABETH REDDEN, 73-year- 
old housewife of Temple, Ari- 
zona, in a material and practical way, 
has helped scientists in their efforts to 
immunize the fatal sting of the scorpion 
spider. She has delivered about 7,000 
live scorpions of the deadly variety to 
the Arizona Poisonous Animals Re- 
search Laboratory. Professor Herbert L. 
Stahnke, head of the laboratory, says 
she has Been a lifesaver both to the 
laboratory staff members and to those 
who have benefited by their research. 
“I wanted to help,” Mrs. Redden ex- 
plains. “When I moved to Arizona in 
1888 it was infested with scorpions— 
they kill almost twice as many Ari- 


zonans as all the rattlesnakes, black 
widow spiders and gila monsters put 
together. There is nothing to catching 
them. I put sacks or sheets of cardboard 
on the ground at night and in the 
morning I surprise the vicious intruders 
beneath the coverings, flip them into 
a can with a fork, and carry them off 
to the laboratory where they can’t get 
into mischief.” B. C. Black 





. HOBBY of Mrs. Myrtle T. Cook, 
Reading, Massachusetts, is collecting 
miniatures averaging less than an inch 
in size. Her collection of 925 items 
represents 32 states and 11 foreign 


PROFITABLE HOBBIES 


countries. It includes a glass atomizer 
from Colleen Moore’s famous doll house 
collection, a telescope containing the 
Lord’s Prayer, a tiny skunk with a real 
skunk tail, and a minute bag of salt 
from Utah's Great Salt Lake. Other un- 
usual items are a pair of tiny shoes 
from Sweden, clock and microscopic 
bear hand-carved from California red- 
wood, a pair of dice the size of pin 
heads and marked with dots, a glass 
elephant, 1/16 of an inch in size, en- 
cased in a bean. She has a pair of blue 
woolen mittens knitted with hairpins 
over 50 years ago, and an alligator-skin 
covered album 14 inch long, complete 
with photographs of English kings and 
queens. Joseph C. Salak. 





iw E. PAYNE, 60 years old, of 
Danville, Illinois, believes that art, 
like science, is international in its ap- 
peal, and on the basis of this belief he 
has whittled his way around the world 
and home again three times. Specializ- 
ing in carving gun stocks, which sell for 
from $15 to $400, and making swag- 
ger sticks and canes from old broom 
and mop handles, Payne has been able 
to find without difficulty his bed and 
board wherever he roams. An ordinary 
pocketknife and sometimes a sharp nail 
are the only tools he uses to ply his 
trade. Mrs. D. L. Schultz. 





| foeans STANNARD, San _ Francisco, 
California, is a man of many hobbies. 
But probably his most unusual is that of 
character posing. Active participation in 
amateur theatrical productions, a knowl- 
edge of, and an interest in photography, 
well qualify him for adapting the garb, 
make-up, and expression of another in- 
dividual. His character interpretations 
range from a railroad engineer, a tired 
old man, a Mexican peon, a clown, 
through many other types including an 
old woman, a tramp, and a man of the 
gay nineties. Many of his portraits have 
traveled over the United States on ex- 
hibition and some have won prizes. 
Arejas Vitkauskas 





CD ENNY BANKER” of Pasco, Wash- 
ington, is Mrs, O. D. Chapman. 
Each Saturday, Mrs. Chapman comes to 


PLE GENRE ID PI BNI OTE OER ARNETTE PORN IIE a 


the city treasurer’s office and buys about | 
12,000 pennies which come weekly from | 
the parking meters in the town. Mrs. | 
Chapman studies the pennies and in | 
each collection finds about 200 coins | 


which she sells for anywhere from 4 
cents to $15. Her hobby is numismatics, 
and she has a clever way of making it 
pay. Lillian Stemp 
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(Continued from Page 1) 


clude a self-addressed and stamped en- 
velope. Even the most friendly hobbyist 
may be reluctant to spend several dol- 
lars for postage and stationery to answer 
your many letters. 
ee E PUTS His Bees on the Road,” 
on page 12, is the third article 
which Irma H. Stuck has written for us. 
Her “Salting Away Profits With Salted 
Nuts” appeared in February, 1947, and 
the July, 1947, issue carried her, “A 
Winner At Cards.” Remarks in letters 
accompanying her manuscripts indicat- 
ed to us that Mrs. Stuck has led an active 
life that would be of interest to our 
readers, so we asked her for a capsule 
autobiography. Here it is: 


Irma H. Stuck 


“Unlike most people who have print- 
er’s ink in their veins, I hadn’t the least 
desire to write during school days. I 
graduated from high school and attended 
two summer terms of college. After two 
years of teaching in a one-room rural 
school with eight grades, I married and 
left the classroom for a home. 


“For several years I was too busy 
tearing a family of two boys and a girl 
to think of any other job. My profes- 
sional writing started when I wanted to 
insert an item in a newspaper concern- 
ing our vacation automobile trip, but 
there wasn’t any correspondent in our 





locality. Timidly I made my first visit 
to the city room of the Lewistown 
(Pennsylvania) Sentinel and asked for 
the job of writing news items in our 
locality. I received the job and also 
much valuable, constructive criticism 
then and through the following years 
from the long-suffering city editor. 

“A home burning to the ground fur- 
nished my first front page story. I hesi- 
tated to write of a family’s misfortune. 
But I learned ‘newspapers don’t make 
the news, only print it.’ 

“Soon I was given assignments for 
feature stories illustrated with pictures. 
After five years, the social editor re- 
signed and I was given the job. In addi- 
tion to the routine work which included 
handling all news pertaining to women’s 
activities, weddings, engagements, par- 
ties, etc., | wrote a semi-weekly column 
with my by-line. 

“During the five years spent in the 
city room, I was also helping my husband 
operate a photographic studio and keep- 
ing house. Near a nervous breakdown, 
I had to give up my much-loved news 
work, since the photographic work was 
our chief livelihood. 

“After several months away from the 
typewriter I decided to try free lance 
work. I found this a new field, and 
collected many rejection slips until I 
learned to find the right markets for my 
material. 

“In the past year, I have had articles 
published in Everybody's Weekly, the 
magazine section of the Sunday Phila- 
delphia Inquirer, New York Herald 
Tribune, Grit, nationally distributed 
newspaper, Boy’s Today, Outwitting 
Handicaps, Pennsylvania Farmer, The 
Sentinel and, of course, PROFITABLE 
HOBBIES. The stories, all illustrated with 
pictures, have been both human in- 
terest and ‘how-to-do-it’ features. 


“Other hobbies are sewing, knitting, 
crocheting, tatting, quilting and read- 
ing. I take time to serve actively as a 
member of the Mifflin County Girl 
Scout Council, Soroptimist Club, an in- 
ternational service organization for busi- 
ness and professional women, and help 
in the neighborhood drives for Red 
Cross, March of Dimes, etc. 

“I keep house for my husband, 20- 
year-old son, and 13-year-old daughter. 
Our 22-year-old son is serving with the 
army overseas. 

“My husband and I are co-owners and 
operate a photographic studio three 
miles from Lewistown.” 


of such matters as sports, photo- 
‘Continued on Page 58° 


per: NATURALLY makes you think 











To People 
who want to write 
but can’t get started 


Do you have that constant urge to to write but 
the fear that a beginner hasn’t a chance. b po 7 
listen to what the former editor of Liberty said 

on this subject: 


“There és — room for newcomers in the writ- 
ing field than ever before. Some of the 
eatest Me wrbiag men and women bave passed 
| a the scene in recent years. Who take 
ey oa Cae be the new “Rober Y; 
gar Wallace, Rudyard Kiplin 
Fame, riches and the happiness of achievement 
await the new men women of power.” 


their 
Chambers, 


SELLS FIRST STORY 
AT 60 


"Since | am crowding three- 
score, my objective im taking 
the N.I.A. course was not to 
become a professional writer. 
However, while still taking 
si. ao I sent an — to 
t. Josep Magazine. It was 
mediately accepted. En- 
aged, I wrote others. 
Our Navy accepeed' ‘bem and asked for more. 
All thanks to N.1.A,” — Albert N. Hinman, 
1937 East Silver Street, Tucson, Arizona, 


Writing Aptitude Test — FREE! 


The Newspaper. Institute of America offers a 
free Writing- Aptitude Test. Its object is to dis- 
cover new recruits for the army of men 
women who add to their income by fiction 
article writing. The Fishing Aptitude Test is 4 
simple but capes: analysis of latent ability; * 
your powers of imagination, | mor etc. Not all 
applicants ous this test. Those who do are quali- 
fied to take the famous N. I. course based on 
roe practical inien given by big metropolitan 
ies. 

This is the New York Copy Desk Method which 
teaches Boxe! to. write by writing. You develop 
your individual style instead + to copy 
that others. You ‘‘cover” 
such as metropolitan reporters Although you 
work at home, on your own time, you are. con- 





coveted “professional 

touch. Then you’re ready 

for market with greatly 

improved chances of mak- 

ing sales 

cee ae 
Mail the Coupon Now 


But the first 
take the Writing 
Test. It requires eicade a 
few minutes and costs 
nothing. So mail the cou- 
=, now. os —F first 
enjoyable and profitable 
occupation — writing for 
ublication! Newspa sper 
nstitute of America, 
Park Ave., New York 16, 
. (Founded 1925). 


VETERANS 


THIS 
COURSE 
APPROVED 
FOR 
VETERANS’ 
TRAINING 
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Newspaper Institute of America 
One Park Ave., N. Y. 16, N. Y. 


Send me, without cost or obliga- 

tion, your Writing Aptitude Test and 

‘ further information about writing for 
‘ profit as promised in Profitable Hobbies, May. 


« Mr. 


Mrs. 
‘ Miss 


H Address 


By ) Check. here if you are eligible under the G. 
a bu of Rights. (All correspondence confidential. 
@ salesman will call on you.) 46-E-668 

ee eh Se Ol ew 
Copyright 1948, Newspaper Institute of America 
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FOR PARTY GIVERS 


How To MAKE PaPER.FLOWERS AND 
Party Decorations, by Natalie Mor- 
gan (246 pages; illustrated; Grosset 
and Dunlap; New York, N. Y.; $2.98). 


Reviewed by. W. Otis Fitchett 


geese NO single product of in- 
dustry is so important to our daily 
existence as paper. 

In this atomic age, young science 
students are often heard to discuss the 
possibility of electrical power being re- 
moved from the earth at one fell stroke, 
and what the result would be. But what 
if the world suddenly lost all its paper? 
Fantastic? Most certainly, but only by 
such conjecture can we visualize the 
true importance of so mundane a thing 
as paper. am 

And now along comes a fascinating 
new book entitled, “How to Make 
Paper Flowers and Party Decorations,” 
to delineate many original ways to 
utilize crepe paper, uses that will cheer 
and enliven any home. In the twenty- 
five chapters of this well-illustrated 
volume will be found all manner of 
things to make and do with gay-colored 
paper. And while many examples of 
juvenile scissors-and-paste exercises are 
given, this book is a much more pro- 
found effort and deserves careful study 
by all hostesses as well as child coun- 
selors. 

The central theme might be described 
as how to use paper to pep up a party, 
any kind of party—from stork to 
golden wedding. 


HE AUTHOR'S careful method of 
instruction will be readily under- 
stood by the beginner. In addition to 
using clear and concise wording, Miss 


Morgan introduces something unique 
in learn-by-doing books. Throughout 
the text, whenever a reference is made 
to an item of papercraft, it is given a 
key number. Then, by the use of this 
key, the method of construction for 
that item is readily located. Thus the 
author doesn’t assume that the reader 
has already mastered all other parts of 
the text. 

To illustrate, let’s assume that you 
wish to construct a paper heart for a 
Valentine party table decoration. A 
quick glance at the index locates the 
heart on page 89, and there in four 
numbered paragraphs the entire opera- 
tion is described and illustrated. Step 
one reads, “To make a heart (fig. 8). 
With white crepe paper cut in a strip 
4 inch wide, wrap two lengths of 
number 7 wire put together to obtain 
a 45-inch length. Bend them to a 
heart shape and tie them together six 
inches from the ends with spool wire, 
for two inches (fig. 9). Step 2. Decor- 
ate the heart—” etc. 

A thoughtful and ingenious applica- 
tion of the many techniques set forth 
in this book could serve to make any- 
one an authority on party decorations. 
We are blessed with caterers, wedding 
managers and professional hostesses, so 
why not party decorators? 

However, one important factor sur- 
rounding any generous use of decor- 
ative paper indoors which the author 
undoubtedly should emphasize in future 
editions of the book is the matter of 
fire hazard. One careless match or one 
upset candle could turn a gay party 
into a flash of tragedy. But now there 
is good news on this subject, just re- 
leased. One of the principal fancy- 
paper manufacturers has currently be- 
gun marketing fireproof crepe papers 
and streamers, What’s more, through 
the use of a secret process, this new 


PROFITABLE HOBBIES 








paper is equal in pliability to untreated 
stock! Thus, for thoughtful entertainers 
is removed the final obstacle to com- 
plete paper-party happiness. 

“How to Make Paper Flowers and 
Party Decorations” is a title that will 
probably never be found on any recom- 
mended list of books to be taken to 
a desert isle. But it should prove in- 
valuable almost any other place. 


FOR ALL 
PLASTIC-CRAFTSMEN 


EXPERIMENTAL CASTING PLASsTICs, 
by Thomas A. Dickinson (29 pages; 
illustrated; Plastics Research Com- 
pany; Alhambra, California; $2). 


Reviewed by Jeanne Finnup 


Te TERM plastics brings to the 
minds of most people the connota- 
tion of novelty, modernity. But actually, 
the art of fashioning pseudo-sculptured 
forms and objects from materials | 
capable of being molded is as ancient | 
as civilization itself. Man has been at 
the process of changing the forms and 
shapes of pliable substances nearly as 
long as man himself has existed. 
Especially in recent times, working 
with plastics has become a science as 
much as an art. Scientists have been 
responsible for producing many of the 
plastic materials which artists have 
shaped into different objects of useful 
beauty and ornamentation. “Experi- 
mental Casting Plastics” does not at- 
tempt to take the reader through every 
process that has been developed by 
chemistry and the other sciences in the 
production of the most modern plastics. | 
It would take more than the reading | 
of one book to enable one to absorb 
even a small portion of the knowledge 
which has been gained in the evolution 
of plastics. The author, Thomas A. 
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Dickinson (who has compiled a dic- 
tionary devoted to the subject of plas- 
tics), in writing this book has taken 
the results of an exclusive experimental- 
research program conducted in plastics. 
The book contains information not ob- 
tainable through any other source, but 
the text is presented so that it can 
easily be understood by both expert 
and layman in the field of plastics. 


TS 
the author’s purpose has been to 
present data not generally known nor 
available about plastics and to avoid 
superfluous information which may be 
found in other books on the subject. 
The directions given for making pat- 
terns, forming original molds, and pro- 
ducing the finished plastic work are 
presented in an explicit and very posi- 
tive manner so that the reader, when 
he begins putting to practice what he 
learns through reading “Experimental 
Casting Plastics,’ will automatically 
avoid many of the “do nots” in plastic- 
craft. 

The formulae, methods and patterns 
presented by Mr. Dickinson are eco- 
nomical and simple enough to be used 
in workshops irregardless of size and 
scope. Therefore, the book will be of 
equal value to either factory engineer 
or home craftsman. Photographs and 
drawings illustrate clearly those portions 
of the book which can not be lucidly 
explained solely by words. The tips on 
money-making, the excellent bibliog- 
raphy of additional references, and the 
list of plastic manufacturers given in 
the closing pages will be especially 
valuable to hobbyists. 

As is stated in the foreword to “Ex- 
perimental Casting Plastics,” “In the 
final analysis, the value of any instruc- 
tion book is determined by the initiative 
and intelligence of the reader, because 
even the finest words are a poor substi- 
tute for action.” This text will be ad- 
vantageous to all plastic-craftsmen who 
ate eagef to save time and to profit 
by the experiences of other workers, 
professionals in plastics. 


NOTED BRIEFLY 


Reviews by Richard S. Robbins 
and M. Collins 


RimFirE RiFteMan, by Edwards 
Brown, Jr. (320 pages; illustrated; 
The Military Service Publishing Com- 
pany; Harrisburg, Pa.; $4.00). 





ERE WE have an exhaustive and 
highly technical book which will 
be of consuming interest to shooters, 


gun collectors, and hunters. It is actual- 
ly, however, two books—first, “The 
Story,” a fictional account of a family 
—father, mother and son—who, having 
been introduced to the sport of rifle 
shooting through their next-door neigh- 
bors, enter it with zest. This entertain- 
ing story, which carries the Mathison 
family through ‘its step-by-step instruc- 
tion in riflemanship, also emphasizes 
the needed relaxation, the renewed fam- 
ily companionships and the stimulated 
sense of community responsibility which 
this hobby can bring to its enthusiasts. 

The second half of the book, “The 
Notebook,” is a complete and detailed 
reference work. Included are specifica- 
tions for an approved rifle range, de- 
tailed descriptions of small-bore rifles, 
as well as discussions on exterior and 
interior ballistics, accuracy, all types of 
telescopic and iron sights, modern rim- 


fire and wildcat cartridges. There is . 


also a chapter on game, with maps and 
charts. 

Besides the exhaustively technical 
text, there are innumerable charts and 
tables, many of which have never be- 
fore been published. A basic library for 
sportsmen and gun clubs is suggested. 

This, to our mind, is an extremely 
valuable book for both the beginner 
and the expert. 


Wuy Nort Paint a WATERCOLOR?, 
by Frank Stearn (93 pages; illus- 
trated; Sentinel Books Inc.; New York 
3, N. Y.; $.50; cloth, $1). 


H™ Is a handy little book for the 
amateur artist who has a yen to 
do some water color painting. It pro- 
vides a step by step procedure to fol- 
low in this medium, beginning with 
a description of materials and equip- 
ment, their selection and use, proceed- 
ing with the fundamentals of brush 
work, and carrying through to the last 
details of matting and framing. 

The illustrations are prolific and ex- 
ceedingly helpful, and the book is small 
enough for the amateur to carry along 
for reference on his painting trips. 
There is besides a listing of manufactur- 
ers of artists’ materials in both the 
inexpensive and better quality brands 
of water color paints. 


$$$ $$ $ $ §$ 
WIN CASH, CARS, HOMES 

IN PRIZE CONTESTS 
FREE: PRIZE IDEAS, ,...... 


Favorite Contest Bulletin—complete HOW TO WIN 
WRITE-UPS, entries that won, judging slant. Our stu- 
dents are America’s biggest winners. YOU, TOO, CAN 
LEARN TO WIN! Send name and address on postcard 
for GIFT copy. Write now! Find out how! 

ALL AMERICAN SCHOOL 
1639 Mohican St. Dept. H Phila. 38, Pa. 
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Deo You Know Your 
| Vegetables? 


Rosalie W. Doss 


HETHER YOU'VE ever dug the 
soil in your own small plot 


or 


just been an armchair seed catalogue 
enthusiast, you should recognize 
most of these old reliables. The ob- 
ject is to match the names in the 
left hand column with the fruits 
and vegetables in the right hand 
column, of which they are types. For 
example, the Early Jersey Wakefield 
is the name of a type of cabbage. 
Give yourself five points for each 
pair correctly matched. A score of 
80 or above shows that you are ex- 
ceptionally well versed in gardening 
knowledge. A score of 70 to 80 is 
good; from 60 to 70 is average. 


‘ 
2. 


ONAN w 


Early Jersey 
Wakefield 
Crystal Wax 
Bermuda 


. Kentucky 


Wonder 
June Pinks 
Bell 

Big Boston 
Idaho 


. Purple Top 


White Globe 


. Concord 

. Black Zucchini 
. Bartlett 

. Black Tartarians 
. Danvers Half 


Long 


. Golden Bantam 
. Honeydew 
. Dwarf 


Telephone 


. Bloomsdale 


Savory 


. Elberta 
. White Icicle 
. White Velvet 


a. Tomatoes 

b. Lettuce 

c. Grapes 

d. Pears 

e. Cabbage _ 

f. Squash 

g. Beans 

h. Cherries . 

i. Onions - 

j. Peppers 

k. Potatoes 

l. Corn 

m. Peas 

n. Peaches 

o. Turnips- 

p. Carrots 

q. White 
radish 

r. Okra 

s. Spinach 

t. Musk- 


melon 

















A Pennsylvanian discovers 
that he can double the 
honey output of his bees 
by moving them 

around the state. 


PROFITABLE HOBBIES 


He Puts tis 


Bees On the Road 


NCOUNTED HouRS of hard work, 

disappointing setbacks, long per- 
iods of deep study and concentration 
are compressed into the last decade for 
Merle P. Fisher of Granville, Pennsyl- 
vania, largest migratory beekeeper in 
the state. 

The young man, now in his late 20’s, 
didn’t dream when he purchased his 
first colony of bees “because he liked 
honey” that in 10 years his hobby would 
develop into big business. Today this 
young businessman, who has found it 
profitable to take bees for a ride, is 
forging ahead in a specialized field. He 
has addressed meetings of the Pennsyf- 
vania Beeman’s Association, lectured at 
the Pennsylvania State College to stu- 
dents enrolled in summer classes of 
beekeeping, and his advice. is sought 
by other apiarists of more mature years. 

Watching the bees in his first colony 
working, Fisher became absorbed in 


Irma H. Stuck 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY LAWRENCE AND IRMA STUCK 


them and sought all the literature he 
could find on the subject. The deeper 
he delved, the more convinced he was 
that beekeeping was a real science, call- 
ing forth the best efforts of a beeman. 
Gradually he added a few hives. His 
first job was helping a beekeeper in a 
nearby county on shares, which means 
that one man furnishes the bees and 
necessary supplies and the other man 
does the work. The honey crop is di- 
vided evenly between the two men at 
the end of the season. 

In 1942 Fisher established a few out- 
yards, colonies located away from home, 
still keeping on with his regular job 
of railroad trainman. 


Gor. AS the years passed (during 
wartime there was a high market 
price for honey during sugar rationing), 
a few more colonies were added to the 
bee yards. Last year there were 150 


colonies at the Fisher apiary. Today 
there are 450 hives. 

About two years ago Fisher was very 
discouraged about his venture. The 
honey flow had not been up to par for 
several years in his native county. No 
honey flow meant no profits. Seeking 
the advice of E. J. Anderson, professor 
of beekeeping at Pennsylvania State 
College, the youth was advised to “take 
the bees to the honey.” This was a new 
thought to Fisher and one which he 
thought merited investigation. 

Visiting various locations, he de- 
termined the right time to move his 
bees from one place to another, thus 
harvesting a goodly portion of several 
honey flows instead of one in his owa 
home place. That season, which was 
not considered a good one by the bee- 
men, Fisher averaged 75 pounds of ‘ex- 
tracted honey per hive, double - 
average for the state. 
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[2 SEASON starts with pollination 
work among the apple orchards in 
Franklin County. Orchardists, realizing 
the value of pollination during the 
blossom time, pay by the colony for 
the bees’ services. Moving the bees in 
and out on strict schedule requires 
split-timing. The owners of the orchards 
do not spray while the bees are there, 
as it would be injurious to the winged 
workers. 

With all arrangements completed 
well in advance, Fisher, upon word from 
the fruit grower that the proper time 
and blossom development have been 
reached, quickly moves the number of 
colonies wanted into the orchards. In 
about ten days the work is complete. 
“When those men send word to get 
the bees out, they mean right away,” 
emphasizes Fisher in telling of the job, 
which is purely a cash proposition, as 
the honey crop from this source is 
negligible. 

The bees are next returned to Fisher’s 
Mifflin County apiary where they are 
situated in different localities. From 
thirty-five to fifty hives can be main- 
tained in an area with a four-mile di- 
ameter. This includes any bees that 
may be kept by any other persons in 
the area. From May until the middle 








Although Merle P. Fisher, right, says that bees won’t sting you unless you 


are afraid of them, he and his assistant, John. Ziegler, don masks and pants 


guards before handling the insects. 


of July the bees gather the best honey 
flow in Mifflin County from the blooms 
of clover, sumac and the linden tree. 





Before he starts unloading colonies of his migratory bees, Merle Fisher 
releases smoke, which has a quieting effect upon the more excitable honey 


makers. 


HEIR HOME task. finished, the bees 

are transported to Crawford, Erie 
and Elk Counties for the wild aster, 
golden rod and buckwheat honey flow. 
Well in advance of the contemplated 
journey, the beeman has scouted around 
and determined the best locations. Sites 
are always chosen on a farmer's land 
within sight of buildings, which aids 
in discouraging thieves from molesting 
the colonies or honey. Farmers are 
usually co-operative and gladly give 
permission for the bee tenants in their 
fields. Honey is given as payment for 
rent. 

Fisher visits the outyards several 
times during the season, taking off full 
supers (removable upper story of a 
beehive in which honey is stored) and 
adding new ones until the end of the 
season. 

The work of transporting bees re- 
quires skill and deft handling. Every 
effort is made to load and transport 
the bees at night. They seem to like 
the soothing rhythm of traveling, but 
get disturbed and angry if not unloaded 
at daybreak. It takes brawn as well as 
brains to handle hives. Colonies with 
full supers weigh about 200 pounds. 
It takes the strength of two strong men 
for the loading and unloading. Some- 
times screens are placed on the colonies, 
imprisoning the bees during transit. 
They are removed when the bees are 
unloaded at their destination. 

Fisher, who has a quiet and retiring 
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Merle Fisher uses a steam-heated knife to uncap a honey frame before placing it in an electrically operated de- 


vice which extracts the thick liquid. 


nature, works with sure methodical 
gestures. Seldom is he stung as he works 
among the thousands of bees. In speak- 
ing of the intelligence of bees, the 
apiarist told a photographer who, from 
a safe vantage point, was recording the 
unloading of bees early one morning, 
“Don’t be afraid of them and they 
won't sting you. They seem to sense 
it if one is afraid of them.” Fisher and 
a part-time helper, John Zeigler, a col- 
lege student, unloaded the colonies and 
neither received a single sting on their 
bare hands. A little smoke was used to 
quiet the few angry bees when the un- 
loading first started. The men wore 
protective masks attached to their hats, 
and guards to prevent the bees from go- 
ing up their trouser legs. 


Mewes QUERIED as to the safety of 
colonies hundreds of miles from 
home, Fisher confesses that once a rob- 
ber did some damage. He was of the 
four-footed variety. A bear, whose love 


of honey is well-known, visited an out- 
yard in Elk County, upturning a few 
colonies and smashing a few frames. 
But bruin had his pains for nought. A 
few days prior to his visit, Fisher had 
taken off the honey. 

It is hard work to load and unload 
the bees in moving them about the 
state, but it is a paying venture. Parts 
of three honey flows were harvested, 
in one season, 

The bees are taken back to native 
soil the latter part of September and 
placed in several suitable locations. To 
weather the winter the colonies are 
placed in natural shelter afforded by 
hill or woods. About fifty-five pounds 
of honey are left in each colony to feed 
the bees during the cold weather. 


C= THE honey from the 
hives is but the first step in mar- 
keting the natural sweet. It annoys 
Fisher to have people tell him “the 
bees do all the work and all you have 


to do is collect the honey.” The task 
of extracting the golden liquid is an 
arduous one. The first step is to uncap 
the frames with a steam heated knife. 
At first, Fisher used a small extractor 
holding four frames. This season he 
operates a 24-frame extractor powered 
by electricity. The honey goes from 
the extractor through a strainer into 
settling tanks holding respectively 600 
and 1,700 pounds each. After settling, 
it is drawn from the tank into the 
desired type of containers. 

It is packaged in various size con- 
tainers. Prices of honey vary in differ- 
ent locations and have fluctuated greatly 
during the past few years. It went to 
90 cents per pound when OPA prices 
were lifted during the fall of 1946. 

The type and flavor of honey also 
help determine its price. Last season 
Fisher packaged for the retail trade the 





following sizes, with these quoted | 


prices: 8-ounce jar, 35 cents; 2-pound 


jar, 65 cents; 5-pound buckets, $1.35, 
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Bread, rolls, cookies, cake and baked beans are among the edibles which Mrs. Merle Fisher flavors with the honey 


produced by her husband’s bees. The Fishers and their three children eat about 200 pounds of 


a small proportion of the total output of Mr. Fisher’s bees. 


and 10-pound buckets, $2.50. Sixty- 
pound tins are filled for the wholesale 
channels, with prices ranging from 10 
to 20 cents und. 

About 200 cases of comb honey are 
produced annually for local customers. 
The product is sold through stores; at 
a stand in the Lewistown farmer’s 
market house; direct from Fisher’s 
home; and also via parcel post, but the 
bulk of the crop goes through whole- 
sale channels, with New York City an 
excellent market for buckwheat flavored 
honey. 


A NEW product proving very popu- 
lar is finely crystallized honey. It 
has the consistency of butter and is a 
delicious spread for bread. This is put 
up in one-pound paper cups at 35 cents 
each, and 5-pound tin pails at $1.35 
each. 

During the war the smaller sizes 
weren't packaged. Even small families 
found many uses for the natural, un- 


rationed sweet. One customer, who 


started the practice several years ago, 


still buys three of the 60-pound tins 
per year. The man of the house prefers 
it for sweetening his cereal each morn- 
ing and for other uses where sweetening 
is desirable. 

Although the bees are not making 
honey, the winter months are busy ones 
for the beekeeper. He uses the time to 
put the equipment in first class con- 
dition for the arrival of spring, which 
signals the beginning of activity. The 
colonies and frames are repaired and 
the honey house put in readiness for 
the busy days ahead. Just before the 
first warm days, foundations of bees- 
wax, made commercially for the pur- 
pose, are put into the frames. Of a 
close, even pattern, they encourage the 
bees to raise workers instead of drones. 

A by-product of the business is bees- 
wax, which has many uses commercial- 
ly. Milady may not like bees but each 
time she rouges her lips she is using 


honey a year, only 


one of their products, Beeswax is used 
in making lipstick. 


ISHER, WHO now devotes his full 

time to beekeeping, has part time 
help and is forging ahead in the busi- 
ness. He recently purchased a five-ton 
truck, replacing the pick-up model 
formerly used. A new honey house is 
under construction and will be ready for 
the 1948 season. Three hundred new 
colonies of bees have been bought dur- 
ing the past year. 

The family, consisting of Mr. and 
Mrs. Fisher and three children, are en- 
thusiastic users of honey, consuming 
about 200 pounds per year. Much of 
it is used as a spread for bread. 

In addition, Mrs. Fisher, who is an 
excellent cook and baker, turns out 
toothsome buns, bread, cookies and 
cakes sweetened with it. The baked 
goods flavored with the natural sweet 
have a superior flavor and keep fresh 

(Continued on Page 61) 








output. 


You'll find a ready market 
for articles attractively 
decorated with enamel paints, 
says a Michigan woman 

who learned by experience. 


The author, in the studio of her country home, is engaged in painting 
floral designs on frosted tumblers. She has always been able to sell her entire 
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ENAMEL PAINTING-- 
Wide Open Field 





Y HUSBAND laughed, when, during 

the dark days of the depression, I 
purchased a dozen pastel colored, plastic 
tumblers from the dime store, five cans 
of enamel and two brushes, with the 
idea of making our extinct income 
extant. He knew I had never had a 
lesson in painting and besides it was 





Phyllis Nelson Mammel 


not a sellers’ market. What he didn’t 
know was—well, perhaps I had better 
begin at the beginning. 

As a child, I enjoyed scribbling with 
pencil and crayons, like most children. 
I cut out and saved bright colored il- 
lustrations from magazines and copied 
them over and over again. My parents 






encouraged my crude beginnings and 
bought me some water colors. When I 
finished high school, I thought I would 
like nothing better than an art careet, 
although very stolidly I had chosen a 
business career and had never had any 
art lessons. 

In a large department store, artists 
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Wild Rose 


COLORS: White, red, yellow, blue, 
black. 


press PINK, centers yellow with 
brownish red (red mixed with 
little black) edges, stems reddish- 
brown, leaves green, shaded with 
brown. Paint petals first using No. 
7 brush. Mix a little red and white 
to make a pretty pink. As you paint 
the petals pick up with the edge of 
your brush a little pure red for darker 
areas and pure white for light edges. 
Practice getting the shaded effect all 
at once, so as not to keep working 
over the petals, which will make them 
dull and lifeless. When almost dry, 
white highlights can be added. Cen- 
ters are painted yellow. When petals 
and centers are dry, make edge of 
center with brownish dots, using a 
No. 10 liner brush. A tiny spot of 
green is placed in middle of yellow 
center. Stems are reddish-brown also 
and can be painted with your No. 10 
liner. Leaves are green made by mix- 
ing your dark blue and yellow. Seek 
contrast by making some of the dark- 
er portions of the leaves a reddish- 
brown and blending edges. 














were painting with enamels on kitchen- 
ware and I watched them, day after 
day, wishing I could do it too; it looked 
like so much fun. 

When I found a classified advertise- 
ment from this store in a newspaper, 





asking for a girl with some art apti- 
tude, I answered with alacrity, carrying 
my poor little amateurish water colors 
with me. The job wasn’t the one I had 
hoped for—they wanted a girl to color 
Easter eggs. I got this job, but it only 
lasted a few weeks. After Easter I asked 
if I might try my hand with enamels 
but since I had no experience or prac- 
tice in handling them I was a distinct 
flop. 


I WENT to the library, eagerly search- 

ing for books of instruction on the 
subject but could find nothing of help. 
I looked around for an arts and crafts 
class, but none taught enamel painting. 
So I bought a few cans of paint and 
some brushes and started painting by 
myself. Oh, what a lot of trouble and 
discouragement I could have saved if 
there had only been someone to give 
me a few pointers. Enamel painting is 


simple and lots of fun, but it does have’ 


a different technique from other types 
of painting. By trial and error, keeping 
persistently at it, and paying frequent 
visits to the department store to watch 
the artists at work, I did make some 
progress, but by the time I had become 
somewhat efficient and proud of my 
results, marriage looked more fun than 
a career and I gave up painting tem- 
porarily. But several years later, when 
I was lcoking about for a way to make 
a little money, I naturally turned to my 
first love, art. 

In spite of my husband’s amusement, 
I went ahead with my plan, daubed up 
the twelve tumblers with flowers, dogs, 
and ships, wrapped them up, handed 
them to my husband and said, “Here, 
go out and sell these.” He just laughed 
some more and turned me down flat. 


"M NO salesman. I die of embarrass- 

ment every time I even have to ask 
someone to buy a ticket to a church 
supper, but nevertheless I was de- 
termined to float my project, so with 
fear and trembling I crossed the 
threshold of a large neighborhood gift 
shop, timidly unwrapped my parcel, and 
set up my‘wares on the counter. I would 
like to be able to say that the buyer 
liked them so much that he ordered 
twelve gross on the spot. He didn’t. 
However, he did agree to display them 
and sell them on commission. I- went 
home to sweat it out. Two days later 
he called to say that he had sold ten 
of them and that he would buy six dozen 
more. 

That was the beginning. I ordered 
the tumblers by the gross from a com- 
pany in Chicago, and sold all I could 
paint. I experimented with vases, wood- 











Hollyhock 


COLORS: White, light red, dark 
red, yellow, dark blue, rose lake 
(in tube). 


C= FLOWER is pink, upper 
and lower flowers are dark crim- 
son red, foliage green. Paint center 
flower first, shading petals in the 
same manner as the wild rose, using 
No. 7 brush. The dark flowers are 
painted in the same manner but 
using dark red and dark blue mixed 
with rose lake for the darker shaded 
portions. When petals are dry, paint 
centers light yellow, using No. 7 
brush. Leaves are green (blue mixed 
with yellow). A little red mixed with 
your green will give you dark shad- 
ings and light yellow will lighten 
the edges. When centers are dry, use 
your No. 10 liner to make the dots 
in the center of reddish-brown (red 
and black). 














en novelties, bowls, trays and finally 
complete kitchen utility sets. My hus- 
band found nothing more to laugh at 
when he found himself taking down 
orders as fast as he could write them 
and I cculd paint them. The fact that 
I have been able to sell all I could 
paint, in good times and bad, seems 
to prove that enamel painting is a 
profitable hobby that is here to stay. 
To gain extra experience, I worked 
in the studio of a large department 
store for several years. Also I bought 
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a partnership in a gift store, so that I 
could get at first hand the customers’ 
reaction to my painting, their likes and 
dislikes, and» could benefit by their 
criticisms. We found people so en- 
thusiastic, so eager to paint, themselves, 
that we sold the articles undecorated 
and held classes in enamel painting. 
It surprised me to find that people who 
had no confidence in themselves and 
claimed they couldn’t draw a straight 
line, through their eagerness and appli- 
cation were soon turning out very 
creditable work. 


Siege TYPE of painting seems to offer 
a very uncrowded field, principally, 

I suppose, because people seem to as- 
sume that they must be particularly 
gifted for it. You may never make the 
art galleries with your masterpieces, but 
before you say what you can’t do, just 
go ahead and see what you can do. 

Many people make their first at- 
tempts in regular oils and are dis- 
couraged with the dull results, the slow 
drying and the fact that their painting 
washed off. Enamels are bright and col- 
orful, dry quickly and are fairly perma- 
nent when handled and washed with 
care. You will find studios turning out 
hand decorated gifts in most large cities 
and in many small ones, and they always 
seem to be eagerly searching for. more 
efficient help. If you work for such a 
‘studio, the manager may prefer that you 
do the work right there, but when you 
‘become proficient, most studios will be 
glad to work out an arrangement 
whereby you can take the work home 
‘with you to do in the hours most con- 
‘venient to you. 

If you prefer to be completely your 
own boss, working in your own home, 
after the small fry are safely tucked 
to slumber, you will find your decorated 
articles easy to sell. The field is wide 
open; gift shops, department stores, 
jewelry stores and hardware stores are 
all good potential markets. 

Painted gifts are always in demand 
for showers and weddings, and friends, 
relatives and acquaintances will all be 
glad to buy. Display your wares promi- 
nently in your china cabinet and you 
won't have to ask them to buy; they 
will ‘soon be asking you to sell. 


I HAVE fecently been painting flowers 
& on frosted glasses, and many times 
“when these have been given at weddings 
and showers they have received more 
attention than expensive crystal stem- 
ware. 

Fairs and carnivals will buy this ma- 
tetial for prizes, and church bazaars 


lris 


COLORS: White, yellow, dark blue, 
royal blue, rose lake (in tube). 


i Is one of the hardest designs 
but also one of the prettiest, so 
well worth your attempt. The petals 
are light orchid, shading to darkest 
purple, the beards orange, the foliage 
green. Mix your orchid by using a 
little rose lake in white. Your purple 
consists of a mixture of royal blue 
and rose lake. To begin the top 
petals, pick up light orchid with one 
corner of your No. 7 brush, white 
with the other. With the white end 
outwards, swing your brush around 
the scallops, and drag it down the 
center, white edge towards middle. 
Fill in the left side with light orchid. 
Now wipe your brush and fill it with 
dark purple; fill in the right side 
of the upper petal and paint the 
lower petals, highlighting them with 
light orchid. 

Paint the orange beards with your 
No. 10 liner, picking up a little 
yellow and red and applying with 
a light tapping motion. The stems 
and leaves are green and applied 
with No. 7 brush. Red mixed with 
your green will tone it down and 
light yellow highlights may be added 
to leaves when they are partially dry. 

















PROFITABLE HOBBIES 


lawnmower; they'll wear the grass down 
to your door. 

A customer once sought me out who 
had invented quite a clever ash tray 
trinket for snuffing out cigar stubs, 
which was slipped on the top of some 
very pretty pottery bowls. He had gone 
to great trouble and expense in patent- 
ing his invention and having the special 
bowls made and was very disappointed 
to find that they didn’t sell. Someone 
suggested that he have them decorated 
with hand painting and he offered me 
the job. I was soon daubing them with 
hunting dogs and horses’ heads. Much 
to his mingled delight and chagrin, they 
es readily with this handpainted ad- 

ition. 


baba WILL find great variance in the 
prices you will receive for your 
work. Studios usually pay on a piece 
work basis, Take glasses, for instance. 
You may receive 4 cents for a small 
whiskey glass, 5 cents for a fruit glass, 
and 6 cents for a 10-ounce or 14-ounce 
size. This seems like a small amount, 
but remember, studios work on a pro- 
duction basis and by working in volume 
you will find you can turn out from 
eighteen to twenty-four large glasses an 
hour. An artist may work at a large 
turntable with the glasses placed all 
around the edge. In painting a daisy 
she will paint all the petals first, then 
the centers, then the foliage. This elimi- 
nates changing colors often, which saves 
time and allows the different parts of 
a design to dry before a different color 
is used, so that there is no danger of 
colors running. A fast artist can earn 
from $60 to $80 a week in a studio. 


Working at home, on your own, you 
won't have to work so fast and can 
ask more for your work. When selling 
to a retailer you should get 50 per cent 
of the retail price, 60 per cent, if the 
store sells on commission. When selling 
to friends, you can set your own price 
and these prices can be gauged by a 
trip through local gift and department 
stores. I have seen these same glasses 
sell, in gift stores, at anywhere from 
75 cents apiece to $35 a dozen, depend- 
ing upon the type of design and how 
many middlemen had to make a profit 
before the finished article reached the 
customer. 


Fo YOUR first attempts, purchase 
your undecorated glasses, trays and 
baskets in the dime store, hardware 
stores or department stores. Keep your 


are often glad to sell on commission eyes open and you will find many 


also. In fact, once it becomes known atticles which will be greatly improved 
that you paint, you can give away your with a bit of artistic hand decoration 
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If you wish to buy in quantity, write 
direct to the manufacturer for your 
supplies. You can watch for trademarks 
and addresses on the merchandise you 
buy. The House Furnishings Review 
has offices in Chicago and New York 
and will give you information and ad- 
dresses of concerns supplying specific 
articles which you might wish to buy 
in quantity to decorate. The Gift and 
Art Buyer, a trade magazine catering 
to the gift business, whose address is 
260 Fifth Avenue, New York, New 
York, is another source of such in- 
formation. 

I now live in the country near War- 
ren, Michigan, have turned one room 
into a studio and added a large picture 
window for better lighting. Here I can 
paint to my heart’s content and close 
the door on my activities when I wish 
to turn my attention to other matters: 
A whole room isn’t necessary, I might 
add; I have often gotten along with 
only a small corner of the basement, or 
sometimes even the kitchen table for 
my workshop. Now, as at every time 
since I started my hobby, I have all the 
work I can handle. 

You will find painting a hobby which 
can bring in a little pocket money for 
a few scattered hours’ work, or can be 
turned into a full time, highly paid 
business. That it is unlimited in scope, 
many women who have started on a 
shoestring, have proved. There is Fran 


‘Burn of Detroit, who took $30’s worth 


of wastepaper baskets, decorated them 
and was so successful in selling them 
to department stores that she started 
the Gay Fad Studios, Inc. Now she has 
moved her studio to Lancaster, Ohio, 
employs. 25 artists and enjoys a half- 


million dollar a year business. There is 


Maida Armour, who started out decorat- 
ing a few cookie jars, then managed a 
large studio for the J. L. Hudson de- 
partment store, later moving to Marshall 
Field’s in Chicago. . shy fy: 


PDERHAPS YOU would like to make 

your first attempts with enamels on 
a set of glasses. They are easy to. ob- 
tain; perhaps you have some in: your 
own cupboard that you can use. If your 
first attempts are unsatisfactory, you 
can always. wipe the paint off with 
turpentine and try over. again. Using 
glass has another advantage; you can 
oe a copy to the inside of the. glass 
and your design is right: there, ready 
to fill in, with no worries about correct 
dimensions and graceful curves, while 


you are learning to handle the paint. 
“If you have no expetience at all with 


painting, do your ‘first practice work 








Pinks 


COLORS: White, yellow, dark blue, 
rose lake (in tube). 


| See ere ARE light orchid with 
dark orchid centers, foliage green. 
Mix your light orchid by using rose 
lake with white. Use your No. 10 
liner for flower petals, making fringy 
edges. The darker shadings on the 
petals are made by mixing more rose 
lake into your orchid. When dry, a 
tiny white center is applied and later 
a little bit of green in extreme center. 
You can also use your No. 10 liner 
for the foliage, which is quite a light 








gréen (dark blue, yellow and white). 





of a piece of window or pictute glass, 
placing your design under the glass and 


following it carefully. Don’t tackle the ~ 
whole design at once; practice making |’ 


separate — and stems and centers. 
Get the feel of your brushes. Practicé 
making straight and cutved stems with 
your wide, flat brush held perpendicular 
to: the glass. Try using two colors on 
your brush at once. Pick up a bit of 


yellow with one corner, a bit of red: 


with the éther and then; holding the 
brush against the glass, drag it towards 
you making a two tone line. Try putting 
this samme, double-loaded brush down 
on the paper with a quick little — 
movement, to make a shaded flower 
center, with one stroke. 


H™ Is what you will need in ‘the 
way of materials to get started 
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on this hobby. Purchase small cans of 
any good, quick-drying enamel in the 
following colors: White, jonquil or 
light yellow, buttercup or dark yellow, 
bright red, dark crimson red, dark blue, 
royal blue, black. Also get one tube of 
tinting color in rose lake and a small 
jar of turpentine. Procure three brushes, 
one No. 5 flat, one No. 7 flat, one No. 
10 round liner. Buy good sable brushes. 
Thesé will cost around $1 each, but - 
with good care will last a long time. 
You will need a small piece of practice 
glass for your first attempts, some old 
newspapers and several soft white cloths. 
Purchase eight drinking glasses, prefer- 
ably about the 12-ounce size. 


Wear a smock or old apron when 
working, for you will probably get as 
much paint on yourself as on the glass 
to start. Take good care of your brushes; 
good work depends upon it. Wash them 
often while using, in clean turpentine, 
and dry carefully on a soft cloth, so 
that enamel will not harden them. After 
using, be sure brushes are clean and 
then dip in oil or any clean grease, and 
put them away, brush side up, in an 
old glass jar. It is very important to 
keep brushes saturated in oil while not 
in use, to insure good work. 

Enamel paints are seldom ready for 
use as they come from the can. Stir 
often and thoroughly for several days, 
leaving the covers open so they will 
thicken. When the paints begin to 
thicken satisfactorily, leave covers on 
while not in use so paints do not be- 
come too thick’ and sticky. Half the 
secret of good work is to have paints 
of just the right consistency to work. 
You wilkaye the most difficulty with 
white, as it loves: to run. I usually place 
a small amgunt in a sauce dish séveral 
houts before “intend to work, so that 
. will be ‘just right when I am tfeady 

or it. Nike Tea 4 
~~ Have the articles you, wish to decorate 
m temperature; as paint does not 
.. act right of:too Hiet-or.tbo cold surfaces. 






So ARTISTS: use’a ‘piece of glass for 
a palette. “Others place a small 


amount of different colored paint in 
‘ae sections of a- muffin tin. 
I .ppefer to use a ‘newspaper. After a 
little experimenting you ‘will be able 
to decide which you. prefér. The glass 
and tin must be cleaned off Sequently,. 
to thicken oft glass, the 

paper absorbs part of the oil and the 
paint becomes of a usable consistency 
soonér. Caution: Use only small amounts 

(Continued on Page 53) 
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The jaunty, cheerful 
appearance of his dolls 
reflects the spirit of 
their bedfast maker, 
Robert Bullock, 


fie IS a story—the true story—of 
the quiet, courageous philosophy of 
life developed by one pronounced bed- 
ridden just when his future looked most 
bright. 

For some people so challenged, life 
would be full of bitterness, disillusion- 
ment, and blighted ambition. But not 
for Robert Cogdell (Coggy) Bullock 
of Shelby, Mississippi. Bullock is a 
young man with merry eyes, a keen in- 
telligence and kindly countenance. But 





THE MAN WHO 
WOULDN'T GIVE UP — 


Eleanor Hester 


his body is drawn into helplessness by 
painful arthritis and diabetes. It is im- 
possible for him to turn in bed with- 
out the aid of family or nurse. His hands 
are turned back at the wrists, fingers 
stiffened immovably, and alone he can- 
not turn his head from a fixed position. 
Many veterans are learning what it is 
to be dependent on physical strength 
other than their own. And young Bul- 
lock, too, is a shining example of one 
who has met, accepted and challenged 





Miniature orchestras like this, accurate to the most precise detail, are 
among the most sought after of Robert Bullock’s products. The orchestras 
sell for as much as $30. 


PROFITABLE HOBBIES 








the life that has handed him seeming 
disaster. 


Born into a home of culture and 
comfort, Bullcck played in the high 
schcol band, graduated with honors, en- 
tered into sports with other students. 
In college at Delta State in Cleveland, 
Mississippi, he had a car, squired the 
girls around, and still found time to 
gtaduate, while serving as instructor 
in the mathematics department. 


A’ THE University of Kentucky, 
where he received his M.A. degree, 
Bullock was again instructor in mathe- 
matics. He managed to be a good mixer 
with both faculty and students and to 
develop into a master bridge player. He 
finessed through the bridge tournaments 
and emerged winner many times. While 
Bullock did post graduate work at Duke 
University, serving as instructor there 
also, they began to predict a great future 
for this brilliant young man of the 
South. 


Then fate chuckled and played the 
card it had been hiding up its sleeve. 
The brilliant young man with the 


promising future was stricken, and all: 
the specialists his frantic family sum- 


moned could do nothing for him. 

One morning as the doctors shook 
their heads over the patient lying in 
pain before them, he looked them 
straight in the eye and said, “I’m going 
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Perched on a cotton bale, 
this Coggy doll is rolling his 
eyes in anticipation of the 
next bite of dee-licious water- 
melon. 


to be crippled, huh? Go ahead and tell 
me. I can take it.” 

The dcctors nodded, reluctantly but 
definitely. Bullock’s brown eyes blinked 
for a moment and then twinkled into 
a — “Okay, I’ve still got my head 
left.” 

So Bullock came home to a glassed- 
in porch, a radio, an expanding book 
shelf, a push-button service bell—and 


solitude. For a time, during the war, he. 


made model planes, jeeps, landing 
barges, helicopters. The walls of the 
library adjoining his room are covered 
with these models, a small boy’s para- 
dise. The mathematician’s precision is 
reflected in the perfection of each tiny 
machine. 


HEN IT came time for his best 

girl friend to celebrate her birth- 
day, however, Bullock didn’t think an 
airplane or a jeep would suit her. The 
present had to be something personal 
—something just right, something to 
make her laugh. When one is four years 
old, laughter is very important. 

So it was that with acorns, pecans, 
toothpicks, pipe cleaners, glue and some 
bits of wood left over from the model 
airplane building, Bullock created the 
first “Coggy doll”—a dude with a derby 
hat, blue checked shirt, yellow coat, 
pink pants, and a walking cane. He 
looked just like a character out of 
Octavus Roy Cohen. . 





According to Miss Martha Ann Bag- 
well, the young lady who received it, 
the Coggy doll was the very best pres- 
ent of all, and she spread the news 
around, The Coggy doll went to the 
local woman’s club in a hobby display 
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and won the prize. Orders came to Bul- 
lock for the nut miniatures to be sent 
as gifts to servicemen in India, France 
and the Philippines to remind them of 
home. Some of the dolls went to WACS 
and Red Cross workers, too. Some Bul- 
lock sent himself to the doctors and 
nurses in Memphis to whom he still 
gces for treatment, hoping some day 
to find a miracle that will restore him 
to good health. He isn’t the type to 
give up hope. 

In Memphis, Tennessee, the owner 


*of a gift shop heard of the Coggy dolls 


and asked for a few cn consignment to 
sell as souvenirs, whatnot decorations 
and banquet favors. The first shipment 
Bullock sent him sold like hot-dogs at 
a ball game. Orders came for more and 
more. A large New York store wanted 
to put Coggy dclls in its stock, but at 
the time the originator of the figurines 


* had more orders, nearer home, than he 


could fill. A senator in New Orleans 
wanted forty-eight of them to give as 
souvenirs of the South to his colleagues. 
Coggy dolls were ordered to be used 
in Texas at the Cotton Council meetings. 
Every day’s mail brings an inquiry from 
some souvenir stand owner, or an order 
from an indulgent grandparent, per- 
haps, who wants something special as 
a birthday present. 


Ber BELIEVES that any person 
with a knack for such a hobby as 
his should make dolls typical of the 
section of the country in which he or she 


(Continued on Page 56) 


“The Reverend,” his pulpit holding a tiny “Good Book,” is one of the 
popular nut miniatures made by Robert Cogdell Bullock, whose potentially 
brilliant mathematical career was cut short by illness. 








Ashamed of the first litter of 


pups they sold, a Kansas couple 


builds up a fine strain 
of appealing dogs. 


Sue: PEOPLE cculd no more. get 
along’ without a dog than ° they 
could without food and drink. My hus- 
band ‘is;ane. of those people. Raised on 
a farm, he had always had a dog -for 
a pet, so it should not have been tco 
surprising when he returned home from 
his honeymoon. with a dog as well as a 
wife. It was just a mongrel, but it had 
winning ways and soulful eyes that had 
completely won his heart on a chance 
visit to a city dog pound. 

‘That dog was just the first of a: long 
succession’ of dogs. that have added 
color, in fact, many colors, to twenty- 
five. years of married life. Many. haye 
been forgotten, but some were of: the 
rugged individualist type that cannot 


be.erased from memory.: There was: the. 
pair of cute little white:-pups found’ « 





Letha Rice 


down by the stock yards, abandoned. 


Of course they were assured of a home 


as soon as my: husband saw them 
shivering in the weeds. So tiny, so help- 
less—but they grew and they grew, 
mostly legs, and eventually became:two 
of the longest legged hounds ever::de- 
veloped. Then, there was the appealing 
waif who developed an amazing taste 
for eggs, fresh from the hen’s nest. 
Another vivid recollection brings back 
the police dog era. They were wonder- 
fully intelligent and vigorous dogs, With 
just encugh wolf blood to give them a 


»,Passicn for, young and tender chickens, 
“without regard for whose: pen they 


occupied. 


O, ‘LIFE - with father was eventful 
‘enough: “all ‘along * the dog line. 


Finally ‘came’ our introduction to. the 
cocker spaniel, with the gift of a black 
cocker as a pet for the children. He was 
no shcw winner, not even a particu- 
larly good cocker type, but he had that 
wonderful cocker disposition which 
makes the breed so lastingly popular. 
He was intelligent, gentle and full of 
fun.“ He .aroused our interest: in the 
breed and we visited a pet shop in a 
neighboring city to see the dogs. The 
proprietor ended by giving ‘us a cocker 
female, nearly: a year old; that: hé had 
found too old to bé salable as a ‘pet. He 


assured us that her mother was a won- 
derful dog, het father well’ known, and: 


all the rest of the litter had been éx- 


cellent specimens. This one alone had. 
been of poor type but her pups ‘un- 
doubtedly would inherit’ only ‘the’ good: 
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traits of the family. Poor, gullible 
novices that we were, we enthusiastically 
took her home, with high hopes for 
the pups we would raise. 

In due course of time the pups ar- 
rived, seven of them, which we tended 
as carefully as though each one was a 
potential champion. When they reached 
the age of seven weeks, we advertised 
them in the local paper and sold them 
with very little effort for prices ranging 
from $5 to $15 each. It was so easy 
and we made such a satisfactory profit 
that we were really enthusiastic about 
the dog business. 

However, a few months later when 
we had occasion to see some of. the 
dogs we had sold, we felt we should 
have been prosecuted for fraud. They 
developed into about the poorest ex- 
cuse for cockers that I have ever seen. 
If we could have bought them back 
and disposed of them painlessly, we 
would have done so, but human nature 
being the way it is, their owners were 
as firmly attached to them as though 
they had been the beauties of which 
we had dreamed. 


HAT EXPERIENCE convinced us of 

one point: that no puppies can be 
expected to be much different from 
their parents. We decided that if we 
were going to sell any pups, we would 
have to have something we would never 
be ashamed to acknowledge. So we 
bought a good registered cocker female 
and mated her to a good male who had 
done some winning in the larger dog 
shows. 

The puppies obtained from this pair 
were no disappointment, and we sold 
them at prices ranging from $20 to 
$60. We kept one female from this 
litter and sold the four others for a 
total of $150. From that beginning we 
have developed our strain of cockers, 
which we are improving year after year 
by saving only the finest specimens for 
breeding purposes, and breeding them 
to male dogs of recognized. merit and 
true-to-standard qualities. 

Contrary to. common belief, dogs do 
not just raise themselves. It is not a 
hobby to be recommended to anyone 
who is allergic to hard work. The dogs 
must be fed regularly a good, balanced 
diet, carefully prepared. We feed the 
grown dogs twice a day, but puppies 
must be fed four times. We use a good 
prepared dog food, but we supplement 


it with cooked: horse meat or beef and - 


the. puppies drink quantities of milk. 
No, it is not a cheap diet, but it does 
develop dogs of top. quality and makes 
good prices possible and necessary. Pens 





One look by a prospective customer 
ker spaniel like 


into the eyes of a coc 


this one and a sale usually follows. 


and houses must be cleaned thoroughly 
and daily. They must be kept dry and 
disinfected frequently. Pedigreed dogs 
are subject to fleas, lice and worms and 
all the other afflictions common to 
mongrtels, It is a constant task to keep 
them clean, healthy and free from dis- 
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ease. Our experience has made us quite 
expert at recognizing .symptoms and 
first signs of trouble. We find it much 
easier to prevent disease than to treat 
and cure it after it has reached advanced 
stages. Distemper is probably the most 
widely known disease of dogs and the 
annual toll is astounding. Since fairly 
effective serum treatments have been 
developed, distemper need not be the 
menace it used to be. 


C OCKERS SELDOM have trouble whelp- 
ing their puppies and are almost 
invariably devoted mothers. However, 
we always keep them under careful ob- 
servation to be prepared for possible 
emergencies. Sometimes hand feeding is 
necessary to supplement a scanty milk 
supply, but most of the dogs nurse their 
puppies until they are about six weeks 


* old. We try to have the puppies accus- 


tomed to a little solid food while with 
their mothers; then the transition to 
their own food supply is less of a shock 
and there is little danger of stomach 
disorders. All puppies must be wormed 
at about five weeks of age and at 
intervals thereafter. This is most im- 
portant, as all pups seem to be infested 
with internal parasites and if not cared 
for, frequently suffer fatal results. 
Housing need not be elaborate but 
must be dry and warm. Exercise pens 
are as large as we can conveniently 








An essential in raising top quality dogs is providing them with proper 
‘diet. Here Mrs. Letha Rice prepares to feed some of the Rices’ cocker spaniels, 
She feeds grown dogs twice a day, puppies, four times. 












beautified. 


make them but even a small pen is 
quite satisfactory if kept clean and dry. 
Cockers can tolerate very cold tempera- 
tures without heated quarters if the 
house is tight and dry and a generous 
amount of straw or hay bedding is 
provided. They seem to enjoy the snow 
and play in it as happily as children. 

Our supply of dogs varies from time 
to time, but we usually keep seven or 
eight females and usually two stud 
dogs. All are registered and of good 
cocker type. The majority of the puppies 
we sell as pets at about two to three 
months of age. Many are sold locally 
by means of a small classified advertise- 
ment in the local newspaper. Each 
puppy sold to a satisfied customer is 
a good advertisement that brings other 
buyers seeking similar pets. We ad- 
vertise in national dog magazines and 
sell in all parts of the country as a 
result. Prices are usually somewhat 
higher on these dogs than on those 
sold to local buyers, but the additional 
expense of crating for shipment and 
the sometimes lengthy correspondence 
involved in making sales, makes the 
higher prices necessary. 


OCKERS REQUIRE no great amount 
of salesmanship, since their appeal- 


True Rice gives Rusty a haircut, while son Butch entertains Checkers, as she awaits her pa to be 


ing eyes and playful ways practically 
sell them on sight. We have found that 
children almost always choose a spotted 
puppy, women generally prefer light 
buffs or blonds, while a great many 
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men prefer dark reds or blacks. Since 
cocker spaniels have been developed in 
a wide variety of colors, there is a color 
to please any taste. They are the ideal 


(Continued on Page 51) 





The Rices save only their finest specimens for breeding purposes, with 
the result that they are able to produce dogs like this one, which meets the 
highest standards of its breed. 
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THE MISSING “S” 


OTICE ANYTHING different about 
the commemorative stamp for the 
150th anniversary of the admission of 
Mississippi as a territory, that was is- 
sued April 7 in Natchez? Yes, an “s” 
is missing in the spelling of the word 
Mississippi. In preparing the stamp, 
which contains an outline of the terri- 
tory, picture of the first territorial gov- 
ernor, Winthrop Sargent, and a repro- 
duction of the seal, the Bureau of En- 
graving saw that an “s” was missing 
in Mississippi. But it went ahead with 
the wrong spelling, anyway. That is, it 
went ahead after Courtney Pace, ad- 
ministrative assistant to Senator East- 
land of Mississippi, assured the Bureau 
and Post Office that the original terri- 
torial seal adopted in 1798 was in- 
scribed with only three s’s in the word 


“Mississippi.” Official stamp manufac- 
‘turers heaved a big sigh over this “near 


miss.” 





HOW TO TELL A STRADIVARIUS 


A= THE interesting and helpful 
leaflets issued by the Smithsonian 
Institution is one on identifying Stradi- 
varius violins, entitled, Violins Bearing 


‘@ Stradivarius Label. Stradivarius is 


known to have made 1,116 musical 
instruments, including violins, cellos, 
violas, and miniature violins called 
pachettes, for use by dancing masters. 
These instruments were made to order, 
and are always accompanied by the 
correspondence which took place be- 
tween the person ordering the instru- 
ment and Stradivarius. This custom of 
passing on the pertinent papers every 
time the Strad changes hands still 
exists today. In the 1700’s, when Stradi- 
varius was making instruments, it was 
considered ethical to put a label inside 
the violin indicating it was a true copy 
of a Strad made in that year. Since 
that time, however, the placing of the 
word Stradivarius and a date inside of 
an instrument is clearly fraudulent. 
Interestingly enough, the Smithsonian 
receives an average of three letters a 
day from persons all over the country 


How government agencies 
can help hobbyists is the 
chief concern of this 
monthly feature. 


who think that they have genuine 
Strads. Two firms in this country which 
are outstanding as appraisers of Strads 
are: Rudolph Wurlitzer Co., 120 West 
42nd Street, New York City, and Lyon 
and Healy, Wabash Avenue and Jack- 
son Boulevard, Chicago, Illinois. AD- 
DRESS: Musical Instruments Section, 
Smithsonian Museum, Washington 25, 
R<. 


“UNCLE SAM’S WALLET 


EPRESENTATIVE Sundstrom of New 

Jersey has introduced a bill which 
proposes a totally new issue of United 
States currency. Although his prime 
purpose in introducing this bill is to 
smoke out foreign hoarders of Ameri- 
can dollars, the bill, if passed, would of 
course revolutionize the hobby of 
money collecting. . . . The Bureau of 
Engraving prints 35 million dollars in 
crisp new bills every five-day week. 
The Bureau of Public Debt, in an ef- 
fort to balance things, has a big in- 
cinerator going 24 hours a day, 252 
days a year, for the purpose of annually 
burning millions of dollars worth of 
bills unfit for circulation, tattered and 
worn by inflation, as well as old Federal 
Reserve notes, gold certificates and 
stray Confederate money . . . Did you 
know that the Benjamin Franklin half- 
dollar recently struck by the U. S. 
Treasury is the first new half-dollar 
made since 1916? The only other 
Americans on coins (except for special 
issues) are Lincoln (1909 penny), 
Washington (1932 quarter), Jefferson 
(1938 nickel), Franklin D. Roosevelt 
(1946 dime), and two unidentified 
Indians (1859 penny and 1913 nickel). 


THE NEEDLES FLY 


NE THING certain is that the needle 

no longer is lost in the haystack. 
Not the way the cash registers are 
jingling in the sewing departments of 
stores throughout the nation. If you 
can digest your figures in the millions, 
take a look at this batch just turned 
out by Capital statisticians. Pattern 
sales have zoomed from 60 million 
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annually during pre-war times to 167 
million in 1947. Women spent more 
than 50 million dollars last year just 
for the little pieces of tissue paper they 
use as guides in making clothes and 
accessories. It is estimated that 23 mil- 
lion women do some sort of home 
sewing. Of these, at least 25 per cent 
are teen-agers. More than a million 
women spent about 8 million dollars 
in 1947 taking sewing lessons. 


Not only sewing needles, but knitting 
needles as well, are being kept mighty 
busy by women hobbyists. For instance, 
one of the current fads in the “under 
20” set is to knit sweaters for evening 
wear from hairpin lace or ribbon. 
Knitted, crocheted and hairpin lace ac- 
cessories were last popular when grand- 
mother was a Gibson Girl. Another 
recent revival, popular when grandpop 
was pedaling the two-wheeler on col- 


" lege campus, is the knit blazer. Teen- 


sters of today are knitting brilliant 
striped ones for their favorite “puppy- 
lover.” 





GETTING SHAW’S AUTOGRAPH 


CCORDING TO Dr. Cornelius 
&\ Greenway, pastor of the Aill- 
Soul’s Universalist Church in Brook- 
lyn, New York, it takes a certain 
amount of psychology to collect an 
autograph—especially from a man 
like George Bernard Shaw. This is 
how the good pastor finally secured 
Shaw’s signature, after seven long 
years trying to penetrate the drama- 
tist’s kindly, but peppery, nature. 

One day Dr. Greenway read Shaw’s 
war play, “O'Flaherty, V. C.” Quickly 
he sat down and wrote the playwright 
an ego-blasting letter, calling the 
drama an inaccurate presentation of 
World War I. After all, the pastor 
had been gassed, wounded and deco- 
rated during that time and felt quali- 
fied to offer criticism and, by this 
method, perhaps receive an auto- 
gtaph, if there should be a letter of 
reply. 

Weeks elapsed and finally a reply 
came from Great Britain—an acid 
and caustic note—without signature. 
The pastor was quite depressed with 
the result of his plan. Then quite 
unobtrusively a postcard arrived one 
morning which read: 

“Tell the truth! Is this what you 
were after?”—and down at the bot- 
tom of the card was the scrawling 
signature of George Bernard Shaw! 

Malcolm Hyatt. 
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Forced to give up golf, 

a Connecticut banker turns 
to fly tying and wins 

the plaudits and business 
of fellow fishermen. 


ook em 


Sando Bologna 

































M* FISHERMEN in Waterbury, shirt, his fingers seem to fly as he Christmas and on various occasions he 
Connecticut, go to the Water- plucks feathers from a pheasant’s wing, presents to friends greeting cards with 
bury Trust Company in the city’s evens the edges, twines them into one flies attached, or paperweights contain- | 
financial district to get their fish flies. feathery piece, and then binds them to ing one or more flies. 

The bank has not set up a fishing 4 hook with strong, silk thread. How did Davis become interested in 
accessories department but its vice- He doesn’t sell all of his output. At this profitable pastime? He explains 
president and trust officer, Frederick 
W. Davis, is the person on whom the 
anglers call for their flies. Davis has 
established a wide reputation through- 
out Connecticut as the one-man manu- 
facturer of some of the most effective 
fish flies used by sportsmen in this 
section in recent years. 

At first, Davis tied small, colorful 
flies as an interesting hobby. He didn’t 
mind getting pricked by hooks or spend- 
ing hours tediously and deftly twining 
with a bobbin. It was fun! However, 
as demands grew for more and more 
flies from anglers who knew that they 
would whet the appetite of lake fish, 
Davis developed a profitable hobby. 

By producing more than 100 dozen 
flies of many sizes, shapes, and colors 
in a year, the husky, gray-haired banker 
probably makes more dry bait than 
anyone else in Waterbury. He has been 
in banking in Connecticut for 35 years 
and he has never met anyone in the 
business who spends leisure hours in 
the same hobby. 


'S A treat to watch Davis work at Frederick W. Davis at work on one of his made-to-order fish flies. The 
night in the living room of his banker turns out more than 100 dozen a year from materials such as those | 


home. Garbed in a bright lumberjack scattered on the table in front of him. desciiaienncedlenive: ‘ 
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that twelve years ago he was recuper- 
ating from a major operation, when his 
doctor told him he would never be able 
to play golf again or take part in other 
strenuous sports. 

This advice disappointed the athletic 
banker. But a few days later a visiting 
friend suggested that he might enjoy 

ing flies as much as swinging at a 
golf ball. Davis tried making a few 
flies and although he got a few hooks 
in his fingers, he liked the pastime. 
Now he wouldn’t change for any other 
hobby. 


T= BANKER charges from 35 cents 
to 75 cents for each fly, depending 
upon materials used and work time. 
He points out that hooks, silks, threads, 
and other raw materials are expensive 
when they are bought in quantity, and 
unless he put a price on his products 


the hobby would be a very costly one. 

During his vacations in Maine and 
other New England states, Davis buys 
buck tails, bear hair, calf tails, and 
feathers of a dozen birds to be used in 
making flies. American-made hooks are 
scarce; so he buys hooks manufactured 
in England and Norway. It is reported 
that he has probably more hooks than 
some Waterbury stores, 

Among the large variety of flies that 
he ties are: Mickey Finn, gray ghost, 
black ghost, dark and light Edson, tiger, 
multicolored bucktails, royal coachman, 
parmachene bell, and double-hook sal- 
mon streamer. 

The banker particularly delights in 
tying flies to order of fishermen. These 
sportsmen come to him with pictures 
from sports magazines and tell him to 
make their flies according to the il- 
lustrations. 
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bo pews DAvIs was vacationing in 
Maine last fall, a friend gave him 
four damaged flies and asked him to 
make a few “just like them.” The 
angler had been unable to find similar 
flies in sports stores and he knew that 
Davis could produce faithful copies. 

Interested friends like to help Davis 
by bringing him feathers from chickens 
or pheasants. In many instances the 
feathers are of good quality. 

Lately he has been making feathers 
for milady’s hats. As the word has spread 
among fishermen’s wives that he is 
making hat feathers, Davis has been 
getting increasing orders for such adorn- 
ments. 

Occasionally he spends a day fishing. 
He always uses his own flies. Asked 
if he always gets bites with the Davis 
flies, he replies: “When I can’t catch 
‘em with flies, I change to live bait.” 





How To Make A Hachle Fly 
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HE FOLLOWING materials are 


necessary: 
A vice, either woodworking or 


fly tying. 
Hook, depending upon size of fly 
(No. 6 is good). 








Clamp hook in vice. 


Wax about 1 foot of silk thread and securely 
wrap around shank of hook where it starts to curve. 
Fasten by wrapping thread over itself several times. 
Beeswax prevents thread from slipping. Cut off short 


end of thread, 


Tweezers for close work (not 
necessary, but helpful). 

Silk thread, No. A. 

Small lump beeswax. 

Scissors. 

Quick-drying glue (clear finger- 
nail polish is good). 

Chenille, 10 inches long, any color. 

One hackle feather 3 to 4 inches 
in length. Different colors may be 
secured by dying in standard color- 
fast dyes. (Hackle feathers are ob- 
tained from neck of chickens.) 

One feather from duck or goose 
wing (dyed or natural). 

Hackle pliers (not necessary, but 
helpful). 
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Make tail for fly by cutting off % dozen barbs from feather of duck wing. 


























Tie this bit of feather to shank of hook with the To make the body, tie piece of chenille to shank 
thread already attached. of hook, starting about midway on shank and wrapping 
toward curve. Wind thread back toward eye of hook 

over chenille, but do not cut off. 





Start to wind the chenille around the 
shank of the hook toward the eye. 
When about \% inch from eye, fasten 
loose end of chenille with thread. Cut 
off chenille. 
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Left—Take hackle feather between 
thumb and forefinger and rub in oppo- 
site direction to which barbs grow. Thi 
will make barbs stand out and thus re- 
sult in a better hackle for your fly. 
Remove barbs about 4% inch from quill 
of feather and attach this portion of 
quill to hook with same piece of thread 
left after making chenille body secure. 



















Below—Bind loose end of hackle to 
hook just behind the eye. Form head 
of fly by winding thread in several 
layers. Make these secure with three 
half hitches and cut loose end. 




















Left — Attach hackle 
pliers to end of hackle 
feather, or rub beeswax 
on fingers to aid in 
holding hackle feather. 
Now start to wrap 
hackle feather around 
hook in front of che- 
nille body, . until suf- 
ficient amount of hackle 
has been wrapped. 





Right—Seal head with clear fingernail polish by 
applying with toothpick. 








The popular yarn kittens 
made by a Minnesota woman 
neither purr nor scratch, 
but look real enough 

to do both. 
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YARN-+ INGENUITY=Kildens | 


Wwe DOESN’T love a little kitten? 
That is the thought underlying 
the hobby of Mrs. Josephine Lysen 
Pederson, Benson, Minnesota, whose 
deft hands lovingly form the cuddly 
toys which look so much like real kit- 
tens that she is constantly busy making 
them to fill the growing list of orders 
from cat lovers. 

Mrs. Pederson’s fondness for kittens 
dates back to earlier days spent on a 
farm. But the idea for making simu- 
lated kittens from wool yarn came to 
her one day rather recently when she 
received a gift. A friend presented her 
with a toy kitten bought at a store. 
Although grateful for the woman's 
thoughtfulness, Mrs. Pederson couldn't 
help feeling a little disappointed when 
she looked at the toy kitten. She re- 
marked to her husband, “It doesn’t even 
look like a kitten!”, to which Mr. 
Pederson jokingly replied, “No. In fact 
it looks more like an owl!” Her answer 
to the gibe was a quick decision to at- 
tempt making toy kittens that looked 
real. 


Hs FONDLED and cuddled kit- 
tens as pets at home on the farm, 
Mrs. Pederson was familiar with baby 


Pearl Peterson 


PHOTOGRAPH BY TORG KNUDSEN 


feline appearances, habits, and expres- 
sions. Assembling needle, yarn and 
scissors, she experimented with one idea 
and then another as they came to her. 
Finally she settled upon a method of 
procedure which brought pleasing re- 
sults. Here is the plan Mrs. Pederson 
follows in making yarn kittens: 

First, take a piece of cotton twill 
tape, 9 inches long and %4 inch wide. 

Now, wind into a ball, half of a 2- 
ounce skein of 4-ply, all wool knitting 
yarn. From the half-skein left, cut 6 
ot 7 swatches, 314 inches long (this is 
for the body of the kitten), and 6 
swatches, 1144 inches long (to be used 
for the tail). Here, by “swatches” are 
meant the small bundles of yarn ob- 
tained by cutting at desired intervals 
or lengths directly through the skein. 

With a sewing machine, sew 2 inch 
down the center of one end of the 
tape to make a firm beginning. Then 
place the 34-inch swatches of cut yarn 
under the tape so, that by sewing down 
the center of the tape, you sew through 
the middle of each strip of cut yarn. 
Fill in as much yarn as possible under 
the tape, holding the tape very lightly, 
and adding more yarn as the sewing is 
done, until you have used up the 34- 


| 


inch lengths and about half of the tape. | 
Then proceed along the tape with the | 


14-inch lengths. This finishes the 
foundation—body and tail—of the kit- 
ten. 

It should be noted here that the first 
kitten made will probably not be as 
finished looking as the ones that follow. 
Persistence and practice will improve 





this needlecraft as they will any other 

work. It is suggested by Mrs. Pederson | 
that every time new stitches are placed | 
under the tape, the pressure foot of the 


sewing machine be lifted, making the 


addition of more yarn easier. Then, | 
dropping the pressure foot, proceed | 
sewing, repeating this process every time | 


more swatches are added. 


T= YARN now is combed so it looks 


like fur. Using a hair comb with 
very fine teeth, comb and fluff the 


yarn from both sides of the tape, finish- | 


ing so that no seam nor tape shows. 


Cut a cardboard 34 inch wide and | 


3 inches long. Lay a string of yarn 8 


inches long over the length of the card- | 
board. (This piece will be used for | 


tying.) Wind some more yarn around 


the cardboard widthways 95 times, Then [ 
gather, tie tightly and cut yarn from | 
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As Mrs. J. L. Pederson makes another kitten to join them, the trio in 
the basket appear ready to pounce on their companions dozing on the table. 


the cardboard on the opposite side from 
the tied place. Make 3 more of these 
yarn tassels in the same way. Comb 
them out and shape for the kitten’s 
feet. For the head, use the same pro- 
cedure as in making the feet, but wind 
the yarn around the cardboard 110 
times. 

Fasten the head on to the body at 
the end of the tape. Next sew on the 
front feet just below the head. Then 
sew the hind feet in place, a little 
farther apart than the front paws. 


N°” THE head is ready for trimming 
and shaping. Having a picture or 
a real kitten to go by will make the 
work easier and the finished toy more 
lifelike. 
* Cut two curved pieces, pointed at the 
ends, of white flannel and two of pink, 
for the ears. Cement the pink pieces 
on the white, and then fasten ears in 
place on the kitten’s head. 

For eyes use two white pearl buttons 
painted with luminous paint, and sew 


them in place on the head with heavy 
black thread. 

Sew in a very small amount of pale 
pink yarn for the nose, and comb in 
slightly with the white yarn. 

For whiskers, use white hair from 
a horse’s tail. Fasten with a dab of air- 
plane cement. Finish the kitten with 
a bow of ribbon at the neck. 

Instead of using all white yarn, if 
you wish to make a spotted kitten, or 
one with a few interesting markings, 
work in a little dark or colored yarn. 
Gray and white, black and white, brown 
and white are interesting, lifelike color 
combinations. Pastel solid colors also 
are pretty, although not so realistic. 


M* PEDERSON’S yarn kittens are 
all different. No two are exactly 
alike. Even their expressions vary. They 
look as though they might meow or 
let out a tiny s-spit as they appear to 
climb out of the sewing basket or nestle 
in among the bed pillows. 

After she had made a few yarn kit- 


tens and was pleased with the results, 
Mrs. Pederson began filling orders from 
friends who dropped in to call, and 
who admired these kittens so cleverly 
made. She sells them as gifts for all 
occasions, as cuddly toys for tots, and 
for boudoir and nursery decoration. 
Mrs. Pederson’s price is $3.75 for each 
kitten. 

When she advertised her cats in the 
classified department of PROFITABLE. 
HOBBIES, many letters came with orders 
for the little kittens. One such letter 
told of how the author’s Persian cat 
had been killed by a hit and run driver. 
If only she could get a lifelike “arti- 
ficial” cat that she would not be afraid 
of losing. Would Mrs. Pederson please 
make her one? Here was a chance to 
fill a real need and make a new friend, 
too. 

This personal touch is what Mrs. 
Pederson longs for and what has kept 
her from placing kittens elsewhere to 
be sold. She encourages people to come 

(Continued om Page 61) 
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Knitters Take Note 


cE KNITTING is your hob- 
by, you can make it pay 
itssOwn way by mending 
knitwear. Prices of knitted 
things are high these days 
and people are glad to find 
someone to keep their gar- 
ments in wearable condi- 
tion. Equipment needed 
consists of 2 or 3 sizes of 
knitting needles, large 
darning or tapestry needles, 
and many assorted colors and weights of yarn. Men’s gloves, 
children’s mittens, and sweaters are brought to me more 
than anything else. To mend these, I pick up the stitches at 
the edge of the hole and with matching yarn, knit as long a 
piece as is needed. In breaking the yarn, I leave a long end 
on it with which I thread a darning needle to catch down 
the stitches taken from the knitting needle one at a time. 
The sides of the patches are slip stitched with yarn. If done 
carefully, the knitted patch will be almost invisible, more 
comfortable for the wearer and more durable. Charges 
vary, but should not be too high. I figure mine so as to 
make about 50 cents or a little over per hour. I choose my 
own hours and work at home, for knitting is still a hobby 
even though profitable for me. Edna B, Richards 





Plastic Pawns Pay Off : 


HEN His brother 

commented on the 
high cost of good quality 
chessmen, D. C. Mahnkey 
of Leavenworth, Kansas, (y 
decided to do something f i 
about it. He had been an Hin 
experimenter with plastics ||t#iN 
for several years, so it was |i Mg 
natural for him to turn to jj i Is 
that material in his new [B® ‘We 
venture. First attempts did 
not satisfy him, but he soon developed a set of molds that 
met his high standard of perfection. After he gave many 
sets of chessmen to friends, the demand for the plastic 
game pieces became so great that Mahnkey now sells all 
he has time to produce at $3 a set. So it was that a casual 
comment started him on the road to a lucrative pastime. 

True A. Rice, Jr. 
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Shoemaker for Baby 


Fo SEVERAL years David J. Jackson of Newfoundland, 

Kentucky, as a hobby has collected quilt pieces, remnants 
and wool blocks, exchanging and selling them to women 
collectors all over the country. One day, finding a pair of 
cloth baby shoes in a remnant pile, he decided to try his 
hand on some of the little 
footwear himself. On trial 
he purchased at 45 cents 
each a dozen pairs, preci- 
sion cut, 100 percent wool 
felt, ready-to-sew baby 
shoes in white, blue and 
pink. Two hours later Jack- 
son had stitched and com- 
pleted the twelve pairs of 
baby booties. Each little 
shoe was neatly laced with 
silk ribbon. After his neighbors saw them he was deluged 
with orders and rapidly sold them for from $1 to $1.25 a 
pair. Now, according to Jackson, most of the ladies he has 
engaged to sew his felt pattern shoes earn more money per 
hour than their husbands. Joseph Charles Salak- 





Fragrance of Roses 


ye MARY ANNE MOWER, a 10-year-old of Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania, announced that she wanted to 
join the Girl Scouts, her family replied, “Fine, but you 
must earn the dues and equipment money yourself.” To 
do this, Mary Anne makes fragrant rose bag sachets which 
she sells for 35 cents each. With their permission, from the 
gardens of friends and neighbors she gathers rose petals 
and spreads them out to dry in small boxes. Then she makes 
the bags out of 3-inch, pastel colored satin ribbon, 14 yard 
of which is folded double and stitched at the sides for each 
bag. The dried rose petals are put in, 14-inch satin ribbon 
is run through the 34-inch hem at the top, and the 
bag is gathered and tied ~ 
securely with a small bow 
—a lovely accessory for 
closet or lingerie drawer. 
Since the rose petals cost 
her nothing and the ribbon 
needed for each sachet 
costs but a few cents, this 
has proved a very remu- 
nerative undertaking for 
the Girl Scout. 

Sarah M. Price 
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or each article accepted for Hobby Parade. Send material to 
Hobbies, 24th and Burlington, Kansas City 16, Missouri. 
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Religious Miniatures 




























































Shellcraft Specialists 
ad, M* CHILDREN bring home Sunday school papers with 
nts very fine copies of the old masterpieces in religious p> WALL ACs Ee. BAR: IRE 
ni ad . TER and daughter (s* 
painting on the covers. Hating to destroy them, I & jaa = 
of have devised a way to make profitable use of these lovely Carol became shellcraft en- ee ey 
his pictures. Taking a piece of masonite about 1% inch larger  thusiasts shortly after the s 
all around than the picture, I bevel the edges with sand- family moved .to Santa .. ( =) 
paper, then glue the picture to this block. With gold or Monica, California. During 
bronze paint, I make a fine line right on the edge of the the day, they spent much - 
picture to give a framed time along the seashore, 
effect. After.the border gathering oddly shaped + 
, dries thoroughly, I shellac shells which they fashioned + 
| over the entire thing, at- into grotesque little dolls 
: tach a penny picture hold- just for their own amuse- : 
ex. and | hate nr "eeimiamere ment and to adorn their mantel and whatnot. In a seaside 
masterpiece.” ine’ make curio shop one day, they became intrigued with some dainty 
nice gifts or prizes and place cards which were decorated with tiny colored shells. 
can be sak Gee fone 15 To make a success story short—now Carol and her mother 
ed | on 8 see are designing and making shellcraft place cards, bridge 
aoe © Mes: Joo. Jouvete tallies and match boxes themselves. Flowers and animals 
asf : are formed on the pieces with tiny vari-colored shells by 
er use of tweezers, clear plastic glue, and imagination allowed 
ak to run rampant. Backgrounds, leaves, stems, etc., are painted 
He Hunts Humor in with ordinary water colors. Place cards sell for 25 cents 
ee each, and match boxes and tallies bring 35 cents apiece. 
I ORDER to satisfy my funny bone, and incidentally, to The Baxters make many other shellcraft items, too. They 
la- ff bring extra dollars, I send cartoon “roughs” to cartoon- _—stili do it for their own amusement—but they're deriving 
to ists, who often find it overtaxing to maintain volume pro- funds as well as fun from their hobby. Elizabeth C. Porter 
oust duction with quality in their work. I read the papers and 
To magazines, noting humorous incidents in the news and 
ch evolving new twists to cartoons-and jokes, I jot these down Botanical Book Ends 
“4 in 9 ee feed — them t0 duplicate, num- F YOU have or can obtain some discarded half-pint floor 
; scan I a files. Usuall wax containers, do as I do with them and make pretty 
es 7 yp # yen hee Y book ends for either house or patio. First, remove the top 
td fn ! se — nee. of the can with a can opener that leaves a smooth, non- 
ch oO: = 1 we or F e en cutting edge. Give the side surfaces of the container a 
- ny a an ogyetncer an smooth coat of quick-drying enamel. Then apply a colorful 









gag-line. After querying a 
cartoonist to find out 
whether he is in the mar- 
ket for such free-lance ma- 
terial, I mail him several 
cards at a time, marking 
on the duplicates to whom sent and the date. My disposi- 
tion and digestion, as well as my finances, have improved 
with this hobby-habit of looking for the funny side of 
life. Payment varies from $1 to $5. Some cartoonists pay 
a flat fee, others from 20 to 25 per cent of what they 
receive for the finished cartoon. H. R. Paradise 








decal transfer or, if you are 
artistically inclined, paint 
on your own gay design. 
Decorate the cans in pairs. 
Next pack them solidly 
with sand and in it plant 
cacti or other house plants. 
The plant book ends thus 
made are most attractive, 

and may be sold to gift ‘a 
shops or friends for $2 or 
$3 a pair. Melba Klaus 
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A busy Oklahoma housewife finds time 
to earn up to $30 a week by carving, and 
making saddles for 


WOODEN HORSES 


PROFITABLE HOBBIES 


PSA IRE 


That Seem Te Liwe 


Susie Mae May 


Mrs. Jack Shahan shapes the head of a wooden horse. She has sold more 
than 100 of the figures at prices ranging from $5 to $10. 


EIGHBORS OF Mrs. Jack Shahan of 

Shawnee, Oklahoma, expect mo- 
mentarily to hear squeals of equine 
excitement and maybe see a runaway, 
or two, erupting from the tiny corrals 
situated in various parts of the Shahan 
house. The little wooden horses Mrs. 
Shahan has carved out in her spare 
time are that real and lifelike. 

Horses, horses, horses, everywhere! 
Horses in all kinds of poses, from those 
in blazing action to peaceful appearing 
animals that seem content with just 
being horses. A big, white, bucking 
fellow rears forelegs high in the air, 
seemingly breathing defiance to any 
rider unwaty enough to seat himself 
on the broad back. Across the corral 
stands a spirited-looking “paint” pony, 
distinguished by its salt and pep 
mane and eyebrows. A big, solid black 
animal sports an English type saddle, 
the only one of its type in the group. 
Another big, white horse, one of the 
peaceful ones, wears a black saddle 
atop a bright red saddle blanket. 

The pet of the herd is the miniature 
white horse with bowed head, which 
is only four and one-half inches tall. 
But even this tiny horse sports an all- 
leather saddle, 

Out of the ordinary are these tiny 
equines, sporting real eyelashes, with 
tails, manes, and eyebrows made from 
real horse hair. Tiny saddles and bridles 
ate placed atop the miniature mounts, 
and even reins are added to give an 
individualistic touch. 


M*® SHAHAN is particularly proud 
of her milk-white creations, but 
among her horse herd one can see an 
occasional dark horse, and the aristo- 
crat of the equine corrals is a palomino, 
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very regal with its white tail, black 
saddle with covered stirrups, and fancy 
chain reins. 

But one must not forget to notice 
the two spotted oxen, the patient, 
plodding creatures who appear ready 
to start on a long trek to the wide open 
spaces, because already they are yoked 
to a covered wagon. These oxen and 
the covered wagon were made as an 
interesting side line. 

And then there are the four horses 
Mrs. Shahan is now working on, but 
these four, when completed, will have 
to work for their living. A stage coach 
is being readied for them to pull. 

Horses in rearing positions, bucking 
bronchos, and horses with all four feet 
on the ground, are all made to order, 
just as Mrs. Shahan’s buying public re- 
quests them. 

For Mrs. Shahan has turned what 
started out as a hobby into a small busi- 
ness, one which shows ever increasing 
signs of expanding. It has now pro- 
gressed from the kitchen to the work 
bench stage. 


T ALL started in November, 1945. 
Mrs. Shahan took up this particular 
hobby because of her love for horses, 
dating back to her childhood spent on 


-a farm. Her model was only the image 
in her mind from the memory of those 


The elaborate saddles which Mrs. Jack 
Shahan fashions for her wooden horses,, 
like the one on this shining black steed, 
are among the outstanding features of 
her lifelike figures. 


horses, but she has reproduced this 
image faithfully and realistically. 

Since that November she has carved 
out more than 100 of the tiny, wooden 
animals, and there is something differ- 
ent about each one. She completes them 
realistically, even down to the most 


minute detail of putting on eyelashes. . 
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Their tails, manes, and. eyebrows..are 
made from real horse hair’ obtained 
from her brother’s farm. Tiny saddles 
and bridles of real leather complete 
the realism. 

The miniature animals are created 
from white pine, which Mrs. Shahan 
obtains from the local lumber yards. 
A sharp pocketknife, glue, nails, plastic 
wood, string, leather, and paint, are 
her equipment and materials. All this 
is coupled with an artistic sense and 
long acquaintance with a pocketknife. 

Her horses are of different sizes, 
ranging from the smallest of four and 
one-half inches, to those about eight 
inches tall, the largest, except for those 
that are made in a rearing. position. 
The thicker horses are made-of three 
pieces of wood, others of two. 


t ive HORSE pattern is first cut from 
the white pine with a coping saw. 
The three pieces of the horse consist 
of the complete left, the complete right 
side, and the shaped center piece. Both 
the right and left sides are carved out 
with the pocketknife before being glued 
to the center piece. Finishing nails are 
used with the glue to hold the three 
pieces together firmly, then plastic wood 
is used to cover the nail holes. After 
the three pieces are glued . together, 
(Continued on Page 54) 


In making her wooden horses, Mrs. Jack Shahan cuts out two side pieces and a center piece from white pine, as 
shown, and then glues and nails them together. Final shaping of the head and body follows. 





Collecting is my Hobby 


COLLECTING STAMPS-- 


A New York dentist’s mail 
quest for stamps not only 
increases his collection, 
but wins him warm friends 
in many lands. 


sd | COULD go to any of the 400 geo- 
graphical areas of the world 
where postage stamps are issued, and 
there 1 could find a friend gained 
through correspondence,” declares Dr. 
Wells Baade, a New York dentist. 

It all started with the little boy who 
lived in an adjoining apartment. “Got 
any stamps for my collection, Doctor?” 
Jimmy asked whenever he saw Dr. 
Baade. 

Knowing a man who carried on a 
wide South American correspondence, 
Dr. Baade asked for his stamps to give 
to Jimmy. One day Jimmy moved away, 
but the stamps kept coming. Dr. Baade 
thought of them one day when he heard 
some boys outside his window exchang- 
ing stamps. “Want to exchange some 
stamps with me, fellows?” he called. 

The boys came in, prepared to make 
deals. Trading was brisk and noisy, and 
when they left, Dr. Baade had a whole 
new parcel of stamps. He couldn’t forget 
how excited the boys had been over 
the small pieces of paper. What was so 
wonderful about old postage stamps? 

His interest took him to the library 
for some study on the subject. He made 
inquiries. How did one really get started 
on this particular hobby? 

“Join a correspondence club,” one 
of his patients suggested. “No matter 
what you have, some one is collecting 
that item and will trade stamps for it.” 
He was directed to several magazines 


PROFITABLE HOBBIES 


and FRIENDS 


Mabel Otis Robinson 


which list correspondents in foreign 
countries. 


D* BAADE chose ten people in queer 
places with queer names and 
waited. In about two months the 
answers began coming. He got, not 
only stamps, but eager letters. 

A lady in New Zealand collected 
empty match papers and would be glad 
to send first edition stamps in exchange. 
From a coral island in the Tongas, where 


‘mail is dropped in tin cans because 


ships cannot approach the reefs, he re- 
ceived a request for packages of cigar- 
ettes, one of each brand, to add to a 
collection. A woman in Madagascar 
wanted flower and garden seeds and 
her brother needed asthma medicine. A 
girl in the French Sudan longed for 
magazines. A German, living with his 
native wife in the Friendly Islands, 
wanted a shirt, tobacco and a pair of 
beach sandals for his wife. A boy in 
the Philippines needed a text book on 
chemistry. A Negro boy in Dominica, 
British West Indies, wanted a baseball 
cap. Another, from the Gold Coast in 
Africa, wanted a rabbit’s foot and a 
prayer. A collector in North Africa 
wanted a catalogue for valuing stamps. 
Many asked for snapshots of American 
scenes, or postcard views. 

After that, nothing was ever thrown 
away in Dr. Baade’s house. He saved 
every magazine, every matchbox cover, 


remnants of cloth, pictures, no matter 
how useless they seemed to him. Some 
place in the world those things were 
much desired. 


A A time, his correspondents in- 
cluded several missionaries. Their 
requests were different. They wanted 
hypodermic syringes and novocain, 
certain medicines, vitamin pills and 
always, books and magazines, 

At first, it seemed like an expensive 
hobby to send gifts costing several dol- 
lars in return for a few canceled postage 
stamps. But in time the stamps generally 
proved more valuable than the gifts. 
For rarity is what makes a stamp 
valuable. If only a few are printed in 
an edition, they become valuable al- 
most at once. 

At times Dr. Baade found himself 
writing a sort of Dorothy Dix column. 
There was the Spanish clerk in Gi- 
braltar who loved a girl in Morocco. 
He wrote Dr. Baade, saying he didn’t 
seem to be making much headway in 
his romance even though he tried to 
make himself popular with the family 
by kissing the grandmother first. Dr. 
Baade wrote back, advising him to try 
the American way of kissing the girl 
instead of the grandmother. The reply 
came back at once: “I am much elated. 
Your American way: worked. I have 
always thought the Americans a cold 
race.” 
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Dr. Wells Baade examines new additions to his stamp collection, which he 
has gathered by correspondence with persons all over the world. Dr. Baade 
swaps various items which his foreign friends are seeking, for stamps. 


IFTS WHICH Dr. Baade has received 
make a special collection of their 
own. From the Fiji Islands he was sent 
a bolt of tapa cloth and a vase made 
from a short length of tree trunk, dried 
in the sun and exquisitely polished. He 
has received poinsettia seeds from the 


| West Indies, guava jelly and sponges 


from the Bahamas, shells from the Pa- 
cific Islands, snapshots and foreign 
newspapers from all over the world. 

He was writing to people in the 
South’ Seas, ten years before the war 
made those names familiar. He recalls 
the Calder family in New Zealand, 
Naudin Brown of Australia, Ronald 
Hanson of Fiji, Mrs. Lett at Papua, 
Cynthy Choy at Trek. Then his thoughts 
span the world to David Burton of 
Dominica, Hortense Griffith of British 
Honduras, the Hills of Byasaland, South 
Africa. Those people weren't just cor- 


respondents, they were friends. 

Dr. Baade speaks warmly of Fred 
Isom, an Englishman from Australia 
who was stationed on the Solomons. Mr. 
Isom was a printer, employed by the 
Melanesian Mission Press. He printed 
books and songs translated from the 
native language for use of the mission- 
aries. Isom had a family and a com- 
fortable home. A few hours before the 
Japanese took over the islands, an Aus- 
tralian boat picked up the Isom family 
and carried them to safety. They left 
everything they owned. They never saw 
their home again. 

In 1934, Dr. Baade was writing to 
Major Swineburne on Tarawa, one of 
three white men in a population of 
3,000. He corresponded regularly with 
Lee Douthat on Naura, an island of 
solid phosphate in the Pacific. Lee sent 
him many pictures showing how the 


phosphate was mined. Mrs. Leinhard, 
wife of a railroad official in Java, who 
later met death in a concentration camp, 
wrote him frequently. 


D* BAADE had corresponded for 
several years with another dentist 
in Suriname, Dutch Guiana. In 1939, 
this man’s wife and daughter, on a trip 
to Holland, stopped off in New York 
and called on Dr. Baade. In Holland, 
they were caught by the war. Mail 
service between Holland and her colo- 
nies was suspended, so this man and 
his wife exchanged letters through Dr. 
Baade. 

He recalls with a certain sadness, the 
time he came rather unexpectedly into 
a large collection of stamps. A woman 
from the West Indies, who was also a 
stamp collector, came to New York 


(Continued on Page 57) 
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WHERE HOBBYISTS FROM ALL OVER THE NATION 
SHARE THEIR EXPERIENCES WITH YOU 


Tips on Tomatoes 


Mildred Etier 


i ee TOMATO patch that we planted 
along with the rest of the vegetable 
garden last spring proved to be a 
bonanza. The tomatoes were so luscious, 
and people so hungry for firm, red, 
thoroughly vine ripened tomatoes that 
word about our crop spread; we had 
requests for orders not only from neigh- 
bors in our own town here in Burk- 
burnett on the north-central border of 
Texas, but also from individuals and 
markets across the Red River in Okla- 
homa. To be perfectly honest, I must 
confess this: as the description of our 
patch was passed along, this same patch 
grew amazingly in size and abundance 
of yield so that actually a great deal 
more notoriety was received than the 
modest patch deserved. 


Still and all, the little patch did pro- 
duce, and watching and tending it was 
lots. of fun. During the summer eve- 
nings watering was always a good rea- 
son: for getting out into the fresh air 
where worrisome thoughts could be left 
behind. Watering also gave an excuse 
for taking a refreshing outdoor shower 
when the mercury went up into the 
hundreds. 

It is my pleasure and privilege to 
relate what I have learned about to- 
matoes. I should point out, though, that 
this is no scientific treatise. Such items 


as I set down will be those gleaned 
from my own observation, things that 
another beginning tomato raiser would 
not be likely to find on a seed packet 
or in a gardening manual. My purpose 
is not to state how profitable agriculture 
can be, but to point out that even a 
small square of growing things can, 
under your close scrutiny, be made into 
a very enjoyable hobby. 


Fr: YOU think of a plot of soil. 
Fortunately, this need not be large; 
for even a few well tended vines can 
keep an average family supplied with 
fresh tomatoes throughout the season. 
Its season is one of the good things 
about a tomato vine. It does not bear 
once, then give up and wither away; 
a properly tended tomato vine can pro- 
duce from early summer until frost 
comes in the fall. Our plot was pre- 
pared mechanically. But a garden hand 
plow could, with proper push behind 
it, do the work. Even a hoe could be 
used to cultivate a small plot. 


Practically any seed packet you look 
at will say to plant “when danger of 
frost is over.” But we did not use seed 
at all. Because the summer climate 
here is very hot and arid, young, tender 
plants that were allowed to spring 
from the soil after frost would certainly 
have burned to a crisp before they could 
have reached maturity. We used young 
plants from three sources. (1) Those 
in tin cans from the grocer. These plants 
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were only a few inches in height and 
pale looking. (2) Plants about twelve 
inches high, purchased from the nursery. 
(3) A special grade that my sister-in- 
law had raised in a hot box; she had 
obtained the soil from an old hay stack. 
Altogether there were about seventy- 
five plants. 

These three groups were planted at 
weekly intervals, so that all the to- 
matoes would not ripen at the same 
time. Because of a frost that came so 
unexpectedly that we had not prepared 
for it by covering the earlier vines, out 
of the first group from the grocer al- 
most all were lost. These, and the te- 
mainder of the seventy-five set, were 
planted about two feet apart in a plot 
that measured approximately twenty- 
five by fifteen feet. When the sets 
were small, they seemed so far apart 
as to waste space. What an idea that 
was! I’m sure that I had learned in 
school what a tomato bearer looks like, 
but I had forgotten and I thought it 
would be a bush. Well, some of these 
vines reached a length of fifteen feet 
or more, and they reached out and 
wound around and choked other plants 
so that some of the plants had to be 
uprooted to make breathing space. 


r NOW seems fitting to mention what 
was the hardest thing about culti- 
vating the vines. It was training them 
to grow up and off the ground. When 
the plants were small, wooden stakes 
were driven into the ground and the 
plants tied to them in a way that would 
not sever the circulation of the vine. 
But as they grew, they became wilder 
and tried to run in all directions and 
so had to be tied again from time to 
time. And larger stakes were needed. A 
fairly serviceable scaffold, which served 
better than any of the other con- 
trivances, was made about two feet high 
and square like a trellis. Not enough 
time had been allowed to care for all, 
the plants; I believe that one-half the 
yield was lost through the hagas 
and crushing of tomatoes on the ground, 

Another attention they needed was | 
weeding, but this took very little time. 
And then there was the problem of 
keeping the plot watered. On this mat- 
ter we had various suggestions. We were 
told that the best way was to set gallon 
tin cans with holes in them into the 
ground; by keeping these cans filled 
with water, the garden would get a 
gradual, even watering at all times. But 
I did not see what would keep the cans 
from filling up with dirt, and besides 
it looked like too. much work. Then 
it was suggested that we just poke the 
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water hose into the ground; this way 
the water could seep out and onto the 
roots. This was tried. The next morn- 
ing, the driest and the crustiest spots 
in the garden were near those places 
that had been watered. I ended up by 
giving the whole garden a good dous- 
ing; this kept the ground moist . for 
about three days, even in the worst 
summer heat. 


UT OF the seventy-five plants about 

thirty were kept to mature. Each 
day we would go out to look at the 
plants; after the first blooms appeared, 
it seemed that there would never be 
any tomatoes of any size. Then one day 
I went out and counted forty-eight 
tomatoes on one vine. That set was 
one of the ones from the nursery; later 
there were other plants with as many 
tomatoes on them. I got impatient for 
them to turn red; the first one I picked 
was yet green and I set it on the window 
sill to ripen. Soon we were having 
sliced tomatoes for breakfast, and served 
throughout the day, plain and in salads. 
Everyone who came to see us was given 
tomatoes; they carried them away in 
paper sacks, in baskets, and in cereal 
boxes. 

Then we began selling tomatoes to 
grocery stores. I carefully culled and 
cleaned all that I sent out and not one 
box of them was refused. The whole- 
sale market price varied a little, but 
all that we sold brought seven cents 
a pound. Quite a lot of these tomatoes 
reached three inches or more in di- 
ameter. For a while we gathered as 
many as ten or fifteen pounds each 
day. This was a game something like 
an egg hunt, for, even though we made 
an effort to keep the vines off the 
ground, some of them had crawled back 
down and the tomatoes would be hidden 
beneath the leaves. I kept noticing one 
peculiar thing; I do not claim any 
botanical support for it, I just state it 
as a fact. Usually a group of tomatoes 
would ripen on a vine at one time; 
and when there were ripe tomatoes on 
the vine, there would be a spider web 
across the top of the vine. 


Although it might have been made 
worthwhile, we did not use any plant 
vitamins or insecticide. Consequently, 
the cost of this endeavor was small, 
being limited to the price of the tomato 


plants and to the water used. This was 


so small as to be hardly noticeable. 
Roughly, I would say that the profit 
from this gardening, that turned out 
to be an enjoyable hobby, was about $50. 

As soon as the weather permits, I 
will start looking for another garden 


spot. From my first venture into the 
field of gardening I have learned, for 
this locale at least, there is no tomato 
plant as satisfactory as the famous Red 
Cloud. They have a fine flavor, are 
large enough to be used in the markets, 
and were without question the hardiest 
vines that we planted last year. This 
year I am, of course, using plants, not 
seeds, and I am even growing my own 
plants in hot boxes. But I am not be- 
ginning with as many plants; I am sure 
that one-half of the thirty plants that 
I had in the twenty-five by fifteen foot 
plot after they were thinned, will be 
enough in that amount of space. In 
fact, fifteen plants in that space, given 
the proper attention, could produce as 
much as thirty overcrowded plants. And 
I expect to enjoy all of it, especially 
the eating of those bright red, unwaxy 
tomatoes that once used to be called “the 


poison apple.” 


Spare Time Stationer 


L. M. Russell 


HILE VISITING different booths 

and concessions at a small town 

fair recently, my attention was drawn 
to a woman who was very busy cutting 
tiny flowers from a piece of print cloth. 
A small crowd of interested persons 





stood watching her. When I finally got 
to her table, I saw a very fine display 
of stationery. There were letter size 
and note size sheets and enclosure cards 
for gifts. She even had small stationery 
for children, decorated with cut out 
animals fashioned after the nursery 
rhymes. 

Talking with her I found out that 





she was Mrs. Nettie Yeaton of Short 
‘Falls, New Hampshire. 

“I was reading a household page in 
a Sunday paper about five years ago,” 
Mrs. Yeaton told me, “and read a sug- 
gestion on decorating stationery with 
little flowers cut from scraps of print 
left from your house-dresses and aprons. 
I decided to try this for myself, and 
made several boxes for Christmas gifts. 
From then on I have been very busy. 

“To make the stationery I cut the 
tiny flowers from print in the pretty 
dainty colors, paste them on the sheet 
of paper and add green foliage and 
stems with a pen and green ink. 

“Not long after I started I discovered 
some print with tiny animals and made 
some original designs, like a cow jump- 
ing over a moon and a little laughing 

og. 

“There was a time when I just could 
not buy cotton print, so one day I wrote 
to a woman who conducts a radio pro- 
gram on station WMUR in Manchester, 
New Hampshire, and asked her to ask 
her friends of the air to send me some 
scraps, offering to send some of my 
products in exchange. 


“That really started something. I re- 
ceived as many as thirty packages in 
one day, but that wasn’t all. The station- 
ery I sent for thank you’s resulted in so 
many orders coming my way that I 
had to keep busy every minute I could 
spare from my family. 

“My first real big job though was 
when I received an order from a de- 
partment store in Washington, D. C., 
for 6,000 pieces for its Christmas trade. 
Store officials had seen some of my 
stationery when some soldiers produced 
some of their letters as samples and 
wanted to know where they could buy 
some’ of it. 
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“My children had to help me with 
that job. Even my 10-year-old son put 
in hours of his play time cutting the 
tiny flowers and we managed to get 
the work done in time. We have been 
busy ever since.” 


RS. YEATON, who lives on a farm, 
and has three children, has done 
hand painting since she was a young- 
ster. She makes very pretty door-stops 
by painting the beauties of New Hamp- 
shire on odd-shaped stones. She also 
makes hand-painted greeting cards on 
which she writes original verses. She 
gets many calls for baby announcements. 
When I asked her how she happened 
to be at the fair, she told me she went 
to all the fairs she could reach, and got 
a concession where she could make her 
wares for the amusement of the people, 
who never seem to tire of watching her. 
Her sales run pretty high at such fairs. 
Mrs. Yeaton’s experience surely goes 
to show what a good hobby can do 
for you, even if you live in a small 
town. She is doing so well at present 
that she is planning to convert a small 
building into a gift shop. It is over 200 
years old and was originally a shoe 
shop where the old settlers made shoes 
by hand. She plans to restore it and 
call it “The 1747 Shop.” 


A’ THE present time Mrs. Yeaton 
supplies two gift shops beside her 
regular trade. She packages her note 
paper in a clever manner. From colored 
blotting paper, she cuts a piece about 
7 inches long by 314 inches wide. She 
folds it 21% inches back on one end 
and ties baby ribbon around it, then 
slips the note paper into this little 
folder. She also writes “Hand Decorated” 
on a tiny strip of white paper and 
pastes that on the folder. 


One package of note paper contains 
five sheets and five envelopes and sells 
for 39 cents. Ten sheets of stationery 
and envelopes sell for $1. 

Eight little enclosure cards, that can 
also be used for place cards, are pack- 
aged in a blotting paper backing, 
wrapped in cellophane and sold for 39 
cents. 


Poetic Photographer 


Ethel Henderson 


ID YOU ever wish for extra cash to 

follow a hobby of thrilling pleas- 
ure? Well, I did, and for a long time I 
didn’t know the answer to pleasure and 
profit. My hobby is traveling hither 
and yon, taking photographs of his- 
torical, scenic and unique places and 
objects. It takes money to travel and 
money to operate a camera, especially 
if you don’t develop your own pictures. 

I have two cameras, one using film 
No. 120 and the other No. 116. The 
size of the camera, however, isn’t of 
too much importance as one can always 
have enlarging done at little extra cost, 
but a good camera is priceless. One of 
mine is a Brownie, made by the East- 
man Company, and the other is of a 
foreign make. 

The sixty-four dollar question with 
me was how could I pursue this pleas- 
ant and delightful hobby with no extra 
funds? Or rather, how could I combine 
pleasure and profit, and keep going, 
as I had no intention of giving it up? 
I already had a nice collection of photo- 
graphs of out of the-way places, beauti- 
ful scenery and historical sites not only 
in the scenic Northwest but in many 
other states, and was always on the 
lookout for additional pictures. The 
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question puzzled me and I kept trying 
to figure out how I could make my 
hobby pay off in cash. 


C HAPPENED on a lovely, warm day 
in late summer. Already nature's 
brush was busy tinting the leaves a 
pale yellow, then touching them up 
with tones of red. It was plain to be 
seen that dear old summertime and 
also travel time, for most of us, was 
on her way out. Soon the nippy days 
of fall would follow, then rain and 
snow and in the long, cold days of 
winter we would go over and over our 
collection of photographs and re-live 
the happy days spent in the mountains, 
along the streams and away in the far 
flung places, 

This day we had taken my favorite 
route over the combined passes of 
Snoqualimie and Blewett. This is one 
of the most scenic and beautiful passes 
in the Pacific Northwest and visiting 
it is worth anyone’s time and money. 

We parked our car in front of the 
dilapidated general store in the old 
ghost town of Blewett on the pass, and 
spent an hour or so wandering around 
the grass grown streets and musty 
buildings of an old gold mining vil- 
lage which lived in the days when the 
west was new and men sought their 
fortunes in the yellow dust locked in 
the bosom of the mountain. 

There was something tragic about 
the unique little cottages which through 
the years had guarded their plain and 
molding furnishings with care, as 
though waiting for their owners to re- 
turn and live again the days of the wild 
and daring gold rush. 

The big hotel was fast going to de- 
cay behind barred doors, and the vil- 
lage blacksmith shop was falling down 
around an old Hupmobile which once 
must have been the pride and envy of 
the town. Her dust covered cushions 
were green with mold but she sat 
proudly waiting on her rotting tires as 
though she, too, expected old Blewett 
to live again. 


WW: WALKED out of the shadowy 
old blacksmith shop, which must 
have also been used for a garage, and 
into the bright sunshine. Farther up 
the mountain we saw an old mine; 
many of its timbers had fallen down; 
the machinery had rusted and lay scat- 
tered about, but there was also a proud 
daring about the old mine, for at the 
very top of its high, bare structure it 
held aloof a big rusty star flinging a 
challenge to time and decay, while it 
patiently called workmen back to the 
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of my business—began a year ago last 
Christmas. I operate a radio repair shop, 
and I noticed that I got calls almost 
daily from boys, and boys’ parents, want- 
ing to know if I would help some young 
fellow build a small radio. I soon found 
I couldn’t do this during regular busi- 
ness hours, because it interfered too 
much with my regular work. I consid- 
ered starting a school after hours, but 
finally decided against it. But I didn’t 
forget the problem. I kept thinking 
about it, and finally decided to build 
up a kit of parts with mimeographed in- 
structions for assembly and operation. 

Such a kit as this is not hard to de- 
sign, as any radio man knows. A tube, 
a coil, a condenser, an earphone, and 
a couple of batteries are about all that 
are required. But even these few parts 
are comparatively expensive, and I 
knew that I had to figure out a kit 
that was cheap, yet good. I solved the 
problem by winding my own coil with 


AN OLD BLOCKHOUSE 


It stood for many a lonely year 
Against the wind and rain. 
Perhaps it is patiently waiting still, 
For the old West to live again. 


It stood forlorn on a windswept hill, 
A relic of days long past; 
A blockhouse made of wood and steel, 
Fashioned against the blast. 


Ethel Henderson 








Gold Star mine. 

As the click of the shutter sounded 
again and again and I steadied my 
camera for one more shot, I thought 
to myself that here was interest, deep 
down human interest, and there must 
be some way of sharing it with others. 
Then the idea came—right there on 
Main street in front of a tiny old cot- 
tage. The rcof of the porch was cav- 
ing in, yet the rambler rose still clung 
tenaciously to the post. The door stood 
ajar and the odor of decay was all 
around, yet two stunted hollyhocks 
bloomed just outside. A living past. 
Why not write a verse both touching 
and vivid and attach it to an enlarged 
photograph of the old cottage and share 
it with others? 

I toyed with the idea and it looked 
good. My family agreed it might be 
worthwhile. Why not, I thought, write 
verse about many such impressive 
scenes, get snapshots enlarged and sub- 
mit them to magazines? I went home 
and wrote a new line of verses while 
under the spell of the old ghost town. 


i LOOKED over my photos; there was 
the Alexander Blockhouse of Whid- 
by Island, a reminder of the days when 
white men lived in deadly fear of 
massacres by the Indians, when they 
lived huddled together in the blockhouse 
weeks at a time, while some big chief 
and his braves went on a rampage. 
Then a mammoth stump of red 
cedar, a relic of the great forest which 
Once covered the Pacific Northwest, 
and now it alone stands, the only frag- 


ment left of those mighty giants which 
towered skyward for centuries. All of 
these and many others of my collection 
had the nucleus of something living, 
something of interest that could stir 
the hearts of people. These are just 
some of the subjects I chose. Then, of 
course, there are always lakes, water- 
falls, birds, trees and many more ordi- 
nary things to photograph and write 
about. Much depends on the depth of 
human interest in the theme and the 
clever way in which it is handled. 


Verses should be kept short, but full 
of meat and meaning. Most magazines 
prefer two to three four-line verses, 
and others like one verse with from 
four to eight lines. The nature, farm 
and children’s magazines are the best 
bets for this type of work, while some 
of the religious magazines are interested 
in themes such as nature and unusual 
and out of the way places. One photo- 
graph, preferably an 8-by 10 glossy 
print, is usually sufficient for illustra- 
tion. Of course, one will never become 
wealthy writing this type of verse, but 
it makes a pleasant and paying hobby. 


Radio Kit Maker 


Norrie R. Chambers 


I AM a man of many hobbies. Some 
of them are profitable, and some 
are expensive. Let me tell you about 
one of my profitable ones. 

This hobby—I consider it a hobby, 
although it might be considered part 


a sliding core tuner, thus eliminating 
the tuning condenser. I found a place 
where I could get army surplus ear- 
phones and tubes at give-away prices. 
Then I had some boxes printed with 
attractive red letters, mimeographed 
some instruction sheets and diagrams, 
and placed a few of the boxes in my 
window for sale. The success of my 
kits was remarkable. I had a complete, 
ready to assemble, one-tube radio that 
actually worked, which I could retail 
for less than $4. 


ee CHRISTMAS buying season was 
at its height, and I sold the kits as 
fast as I could wind the coils and put 
the components in the boxes. This was 
a real gold mine. As long as I could 
buy the surplus parts, I could make 
90 per cent profit. But I had figured 
the selling price so that I could con- 
tinue to sell for the same price, buying 
standard parts from regular wholesale 
suppliers. 

The demand, of course, dropped off 
after Christmas. But I am still selling 
the kits from my own shop, and have 
sold them wholesale to three inde- 
pendent dime stores in my town. They 
say the kits are a fast moving sales 
item, and are doing a good job of 
selling them. This last Christmas season, 
I could not supply the demand. 

This hobby is really interesting to 
me. I get a lot of fun figuring out 
machines for winding my coils, and 
different ways of accomplishing good 
reception at reduced cost. I have al- 
ready changed the composition of my 
tuning slug three times, each time find- 

(Continued on Page 58) 
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Dick Colvin, left, a former circus clown, watches as his father, W. R. Colvin, touches up the midway 
of the Colvin Brothers’ Circus. Mrs. W. R. Colvin designed and made the dancers’ costumes. 


His Day tA Always 


W. R. Colvin’s model circus is small, 
but the demand for lucrative showings 


is bigger than he can meet. 


ECAUSE AS a boy he had always 

felt the lure of the circus, W. R. 
Colvin, formerly of Tulsa, Oklahoma, 
but now of Los Angeles, California, 
turned as an adult to the making of 
miniature circuses complete in every 
detail. So engaging were these to. every 
one who viewed them that Colvin, en- 
couraged by other members of his fam- 


Eva Stacey 


ily, decided to call the attention of local 
merchants to his work. Now his “Colvin 
Brothers’ Circus” is in almost constant 
demand by stores which desire: to use 
it as an attention-getter for various 
departments. 

But the commercial aspect of Colvin’s 
circuses, of which the present one is 


his. third, may be called.only incidental. 


CIRCUS DAY 


and a by-product of the real interest and 
enjoyment he derives from the planning 
and making of the acts and background 
which compose the final lifelike product. 


iw BREADTH and scope of Colvin 
Brothers’ Circus increased gradually. 
“I did not intend at first to make quite 
such’ a business of it,” Colvin’ says. 
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“When I retired from my job as per- 
sonnel manager with one of the major 
oil companies several years ago because 
of what appeared then to be a rather 
serious heart ailment, I did not expect 
to remain quite so. busy. As I worked 
at my absorbing hobby, though, some- 
how the illness declined, and as the 
circus grew, demand for its exhibition 
increased, 

“Since I am retired due to ill health, 
I have income from other sources, but 
the fees derived as a result of exhibitions 
have more than covered. the expenses 
of my hobby. Demand, as I have men- 
tioned, is great, and one in a position 
to push such a project might well ask, 
I am told, as much as $500 for a two 
weeks’ stand of his circus, And he 
could be busy showing it practically 
every week in the year. In my own case, 
the matter of health prevents my taking 
it on the road full time. 

“Miniature circus building is not 
difficult work, in my opinion, and I 
should like to encourage anyone who 
has a keen sense of observation and a 
flair for wood carving to build his own 
small circus. If interested, try your hand, 
say, at building a few citcus wagons— 
a baggage wagon, a center pole or can- 
vas wagon, or an animal wagon. Or 
you might wish to carve a few clowns 
or animals. Soon you will know whether 
or not- such a hobby appeals to you. 
Scale your work, I might suggest, at 
one inch to’a foot. That seems a work- 
able size and one which lends itself 
readily to delineation of detail.” 





i Ipecave REQUIRED, Colvin says, are 
simple ones. A jig saw is, desirable 
for roughing out figures and various 
parts of circus equipment. You. will 
want, this hobbyist enumerates, a wood 
carver’s set (it need not be an expensive 
one) with several sizes of blades, or 
you may prefer simply to use a pocket 
knife with razor-sharp edge. A com- 
mon saw and a coping saw should be 
on hand as well as a goodly supply of 
sandpaper with which to smooth the 
completed objects, which are carved 
mostly from a good grade of white 
pine, and less often from balsa wood. 
Facial expressions, both human and ani- 
mal, are “worked in” by use of the sand- 
paper. In addition, you may expect to 
suse, from time to time, the usual as- 
sortment of nails, brads, fasteners, and 
glue. 

Before we visit Colvin’s circus, and 
while we are discussing his methods, 
we may~ as well touch briefly upon 
his procedure for carving animals, Want 
to carve an elephant? Very. well, then. 

Get that small block of pine and 
roughly outline your model. Rough it 
out with the jig saw, and it will help 
if mayhap you have observed some ele- 
phants lately. Pictures of the huge beasts 
might well be consulted, for there 
seems little use in building a circus if 
the final result does not appear au- 
thentic. Carve carefully and with infinite 
patience until the piece assumes the 
proportions you wish it to have. When 
you are at length pretty well pleased in 
this respect, you start work with the 


; Here is the “big top” of the Colvin Brothers’ Circus, with plenty of action in all three rings. The balky mule and 
the clown in the center foreground are a representation of the act that Dick Colvin performed with a real circus, 
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sandpaper. You smooth the piece, thus, 
and attempt to work in an elephantine 
expression. When you finally feei sat- 
isfied with this work, you paint the 
animal several coats, taking care first 
to blend your paint to the right shade. 
Allow all to dry well before starting to 
fit the circus trappings (gaudy ones 
with velvet and spangles for elephants 
on parade, or pulling harness with chain 
tugs for work animals). Soon the 
product of your ingenuity is ready and 
waiting for his circus background, and 
you have begun that miniature circus 
of your own. 

Or maybe you’d rather try a circus 
wagon. Colvin says that they are some- 
what intricate, but fun to do, and may 
require as much as three weeks of spare 
time. Decide the type you wish to do, 
again after observation, and rough out 
the parts with your jig saw. Colvin 
uses steel for bars in the animal wagons, 
but the springs of all, he fashions. of 
wood, Metal of a thin gauge is used 
for the running gear fixtures, and 
wheels are of cast aluminum, which 
he designed, cast, and painted, himself. 
Fancy work, or the decoration which is 
plentiful on most circus wagons, is 
roughed out with a coping saw, carved, 
then glued or bradded to position. 
Painted gaily, such vehicles look so real 
that one fairly expects to see the. at- 
tached horses pull them away. 


UT COME to the circus! “Hurry- 
hurry-hurry,” department store 
posters announce his circus when Col- 
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This is the way the Colvin circus looks when it is set up in a department store. Many stores book the circus as an 
attraction to draw customers into their establishments. Fees derived from such showings more than meet the expenses 


of W. R. Colvin’s hobby. 


vin has agreed to put it on display. 
“The biggest little show in town is 
here, and it’s strictly stupendous and 
colossal.” Then it is that youngsters 
and oldsters, alike, flock to view this 
clever and ingenious work. Circus 
music, presumably coming from the 
dozen red-suited band members, but in 
reality “piped in” from a radio-phono- 
graph, fills the air. Colvin, meanwhile, 
more often than not accompanied by 
Mrs. Colvin, stands smiling outside the 
roped off enclosure. True, their pres- 
ence there is partly precautionary (often 
they must discourage visitors touching, 
even snatching, parts from the circus), 
but they never cease to enjoy the pub- 
lic’s pleasure in their creation. 

There the circus stands, after the 
twelve hours which two assistants, under 
the owner's watchful supervision, spent 
in assembling it, as gay and colorful a 
sight as any one might expect to see. 
It covers 265 square feet of floor space, 
we learn, and occupies a sectional table 
32 feet long. Visitors soon realize that 
Colvin’s circus, althcugh in miniature, 
is in reality no small affair. They 
register amazement, though, when told 
that the whole weighs 1,331 pounds, 
and when packed, requires the use of 
17 large trunks and boxes. 


| fs US start our imaginary wander- 
ings at the entrance. Notice the 


midway. Did you ever see anything so 
lifelike? Ah, the six dancing girls with 
their gleaming, sequined dresses. Mrs. 
Colvin, after patient and inspired hours 
with her needle, concocted those. She, 
for years, has been on the alert in 
stores for scraps of velvet, beads, and 
feathers with which to deck her circus 
people. 

Nearby are the Hawaiian girls on 
their revolving platform. How their 
grass skirts sway! The platform, beauti- 
fully carpeted with velvet and sequins, 
is a 10-inch disc powered by a one- 
sixth-horse power motor. We gaze 
above the girls’ heads at tiny circus side 
show banners, painted by a commercial 
sign painter, and advertising the usual 
assortment of attractions. We seem 
actually to hear the tiny “barkers” call 
their attractions. Nothing, however, can 
keep us long from the menagerie. 

This display of animals, Colvin tells 
us, was assembled with the aid of Mark 
Anthony, real circus clown and carver 
par-excellence. We agree that all the 
animals seem almost to breathe, and 
we comment upon the splendid effect 
created by eighteen elephants in con- 
vincing poses, the many zebras, numer- 
ous lions, and all the other zoo mem- 
bers which one would expect to find. 
Circus cage wagons, standing about, 
are, we observe, actual reproductions 
of wagons used in several well-known 


circuses. 


OME ONE in the crowd outside the 

roped off space which encloses this 
circus world laughs heartily, and we 
know that he is being entertained by 
the numerous clowns which are scat- 
tered here and there in clownish atti- 
tudes. 

Tiny but blazing circus lights (6 volt 
bulbs from a radio cabinet and strictly 
to scale, using a current stepped down 
by a transformer such as serves a toy 
train) illuminate the interior. 

But look at the clowns. Over there 
is an actual reproduction of Colvin’s 
son Dick, who once traveled as clown 
with a circus for several years, and had 
his own trick mule. That carving, exe- 
cuted by their friend, Anthony, pictures 
Dick in full clown dress dragging this 
balky mule. Dick takes great interest 
in his Dad’s circus and has assisted in 
many ways with its making. Dick is 
quick to say, however, “Dad never 
needed to ask me many questions; his 
own knowledge of the circus is quite 
complete.” 

But let’s visit the main tent. There 
are the three rings which revolve mer- 
rily. In one is a replica of Ringling’s 
famed zebra act. There in another ride 
the Hennefords, equestrians, carved 
beautifully. And the lovely palominos, 
which the Cole Brothers’ Circus features, 
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you will find in the third ring. Over- 
head the aerial acts, exactly to scale, 
are equipped with tiny rigs constructed 
of steel and provided with a dainty 
net which these intrepid performers do 
not deign to use. 


OU MUST not miss details of the 
background. The reserved seats at 
the side, row upon row of them sur- 
rounding the hippodrome track, are 
“star backs” and have been placed in 
their usual position, but the unreserved, 
or “blues,” are more numerous. One 
marvels anew at the patient hours of 
work which have gone into each detail, 
and we understand when Colvin reiter- 
ates that most of his time for the past 
three years has gone into the making of 
the whcle spectacle. 
Colvin is ready with more statistical 
data. There are, he says, 6,000 different 
pieces in the 3-tent affair, which is 


\ 


complete with marquee. For atmosphere 
he uses a sawdust trail with real saw- 
dust and real straw. (These props he 
carries with him, neatly packaged.) 
When completely and attractively boxed, 
with “Colvin Brothers’ Circus” painted 
on each container, the whole fills a 
small truck. 

Hobbyists, too, will be interested in 
knowing how the two canvas tents were 
procured. They were made by a com- 
mercial manufacturer of full size tent 
equipment. The company, at Colvin’s 
request, agreed that employees might 
fill such an order during their spare 
time, and so turned out the miniature 
replicas. Side walls (the front sections 
are removed during times of display) 
were made by Mrs. Colvin. All tent 
sections are made from a light weight 
canvas ducking, and the Colvins ad- 
vise that any canvas products company 
should be able to manufacture satis- 
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factory “big tops” for the circus hobby- 
ist but that all such companies should 
be presented with exact specifications. 

Tents for Colvin’s show have the 
regular lace between sections, and the 
canvas is hoisted into place by the use 
of tiny “bull rings.” All poles have block 
and tackle, and the whole is strength- 
ened throughout with rope webbing. 
Extra tie ropes, even, are provided for 
any chance storm which might “hit 
the big top.” So, it appears, nothing 
has been overlooked. 


* bess HAS assembled a complete 
scrap book with attractive photo- 
graphs and letters of appreciation, since 
he started putting the show on display. 
Pictures included in connection with 
this article find a place there, as do 
others. Often Colvin does a stand for 
charity, as evidenced by a letter which 


(Continued on Page 61) 


The poles of the tent housing the menagerie of his father’s circus are straightened by Dick Colvin, left, while 
the elder Colvin proudly displays one of his hand carved circus figures. 





Howard Brayton cuts a door in a gourd that will soon be serving as some 
bird’s home. Turning them into bird houses is only one use to which Brayton 
and his wife put the gourds which they grow in their garden. 


€€/~ UCURBITACEAE . . . restricted to 
North America, and an inedible 
fruit.” 

Your garden encyclopedia describes 
the gourd family in this fashion. But 
to Mr. and Mrs. Howard Brayton of 
Steubenville, Ohio, gourds take on a 
much deeper meaning, in the form of 
an ever increasing, profit making hobby. 

From the few seeds planted six years 
ago by the Braytons in their backyard, 
as am experiment to satisfy a mere 
curiosity, gourd raising has grown into 
a fascinating hobby which yielded 
twelve bushels this past year. With in- 
creased sales to flower and novelty 
shops, and to their host of friends, the 
couple hopes soon to have a thriving 
business flourishing. 

Operating as a team, Mr. Brayton 
does most of the gardening and handi- 
work on the gourds, while Mrs. Bray- 


ton thinks up many different ways in 
which gourds can be used. Mrs. Bray- 
ton is also the team’s salesman. She 
visits many club groups in the: area, 
giving talks on gourds and gourd rais- 
ing. It is very unusual when she doesn’t 
leave with otders for gourd novelties 


piled high. 


S AN electrical worker in a local 
steel plant, Mr. Brayton has little 
time to devote to such a growing 
business, and he is now planning to 
cut his working time down by employ- 
ing mass production methods on the 
novelties. An example of this is that 
he intends to install a sprayer to: re- 
place the paint brush that he now uses 
in applying the protective coat of 
varnish to the gourds. 
Keeping up her end of the partner- 
ship, Mrs. Brayton not only gives lec- 
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GROWING | 
BUSINESS 
IN 
GOURDS 


Charles J. West, Jr. 


‘ PHOTOGRAPHS BY THE AUTHOR 


tures to club groups, but has many calls 
to decorate local hotel dining rooms, | 
store windows, and private homes with 
gourds. Fall is an especially busy time 
for this because, as Mrs. Brayton says, 5 
“Gourd decorations are ideal for fall. 2 
They fit perfectly into the colorful 
scheme that can be obtained with the 
use of fall leaves and flowers.” 

The uses for gourds are varied. Such 
thiags as bird houses, water dippers, 
flower vases, lifelike birds, children’s 
piggy banks, and the baby’s rattle (by 
leaving the seeds in the gourd) can be 


made from this plant, which is related 


to the cucumber, melon, squash, and 
pumpkin family. 

Arranging them on wooden or wicker 
plates, the Braytons sell their sets of 
gourds for an average price of $2. 
Many times when a table center piece 
is desired by a customer, the set is 
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The number of salable 
novelties that can be made 
from gourds is surprisingly 
large, an Ohio couple 
discovers. 


sold on a mirror plate, complete with 
a choice selection of fall leaves. 


GS ARE planted around the 
middle of May in dry weather, 
and after all chance of a late frost is 
gone. The plants are very delicate, and 
any adverse weather will kill them. 
While growing, they must have careful 
attention, in that dusts and contact 
sprays must be used to combat the many 
insects which will attack the young vines. 


Apartment house and window box 
gardeners can forget gourds as a hobby, 
as they are plants which take plenty 
of outdoor space. The average length 
of the vine is from 20 to 25 feet. In 
general, there are two types of species 
of gourds—a large variety with white 
blooms, and a smaller type which bears 
a yellow blossom. 

Usually gourds are ripe enough to 
pick in the middle of September. Here 
again the frost must be guarded against 
or the fruit will be lost. Unless the 
gourds are hard when picked, they will 
shrivel in a short time. Here the Bray- 
tons give a word of warning: “After 
gourds have been picked they may de- 
velop a fungus growth which can be 
tranferred to humans. This can easily 
be prevented by sterilizing them as soon 
as they are picked.” 


A SEPARATE hobby all in its own 

could be developed by just form- 
ing gourds into all types of interesting 
designs while they are growing. The 
Braytons use bottles of many odd shapes, 
such as violin perfume bottles, to form 
their gourds into the shapes desired. 
Young gourds are placed in the bottles, 
and after they have matured, the bottles 
are- broken to reveal a gourd shaped 
much like the bottle. For some types 
of novelties, the gourd can have the 
neck deformed into the desired shape 
by merely breaking it slightly as it 
grows. 

After the gourds have been harvested, 
the real fun of the hobby begins for 
the Braytons. In the large gourds, which 
ate to be made into such things as 
bird houses, Mr. Brayton first cuts a 
hole. Because this lets air into the 
gourd, and will now cause it to shrivel, 
the insides must be thoroughly scraped 





Mrs. Clara Brayton is the salesman in the Brayton gourd hobby partner- 
ship. She also conceives of new uses for the fruit. On the table in front of her 
are decorative gourds which have been fashioned to resemble birds by the 
addition of match sticks for legs and the use of a little paint. 


out with a knife. After this is done, a 
coat of varnish is applied to preserve 
the color. The gourd is now ready for 
a long and useful life of service. To 
prove this point, Mr. Brayton - says: 
“My mother in Toronto, Ohio, has a 
water dipper that was made from a 
gourd over 50 years ago.” 

During the war, when Christmas tree 
decorations were hard to buy, the Bray- 
tons wondered what they could use for 
decorating their Yule tree. Yes, you 
guessed it. With all the gourds that 
were to be had around their home, they 
decided to paint a few red and blue 
and hang them on their tree. They 
liked the idea so well, that even though 
little glass bulbs are again plentiful, 
they have continued to trim their tree 
with gourds. Another amazing use for 





gourds is using them to clean the fam- 
ily supper dishes. There is a type of 
gourd which has a web-like interior 
which acts in much the same way as 
a sponge, and can be used as a dish- 
cloth! 

A hobby family all the way, the 
Braytons collect antiques, and as if that 
and raising gourds were not enough, 
Mrs. Brayton makes what she calls 
friendship rugs. All of her friends con- 
tribute rags for hooked rugs, and then 
when they visit the Brayton home, 
everyone has a grand time getting down 
on the floor and picking out the rags 
that they gave toward the making of 
the rug. But first, last, and always the 
Braytons are a partnership not only. in 
marriage, but also in turning garden 
gourds into eye-catching novelties. 


BOXES 


PROFITABLE HOBBIES 


An Illinois home craftsman 
tells you how he makes 
exquisite little boxes 

from bits of fine wood. 


Worthy of Your 


ee + OULD I buy a half dozen of those 


little boxes you make, and use 
them as gifts to my friends?” That 
question from a visitor to my home 


JEWELS 


C. W. Pearson 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY DELO PHOTO CRAFT 


shop in Mount Vernon, Illinois, was 
the first inkling I had that my hobby 
could be turned into a profitable, part 
time business. I make fancy little 


cigarette and jewel boxes from scraps 
of fine domestic and imported woods 
and can sell all I make. Feeling that 
the idea is worth passing on to others, 
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I have prepared designs showing how 
to make my standard types, and sug- 
gestions for fashioning an almost end- 
less variety of your own. 

Avoid making the common “cedar 
chest” type that is to be found in almost 
any novelty store. They look cheap and 
will not bring a good price. It takes no 
more work to make a box with a dis- 
tinctive design, using beautiful selected 
wood, and the price you can command 
will be twice as high. 


[ WILL be well to make your first 
attempts with scraps picked up 
around your own shop. A mistake or 
two then is not so discouraging because 
it represents a loss of your labor only. 
After a couple of boxes have been com- 
pleted, add variety and more value to 
your products by using fine American 
and imported woods. A number of com- 
panies handle these woods, and most of 
them have assortment lots of scrap 
veneer and 44-inch stock. These assort- 
ments are quite cheap because they are 
made up of small trimmings from large 
orders. . 

If there is a cabinet shop or furni- 
ture factory in your town, visit it, and 
in all probability it can furnish you 
with plenty of scraps, too small for its 
use, but which you can turn into profits. 
My source of supply is the scrap pile 
at a local cabinet shop, supplemented 
by orders of imported woods from a 
Chicago company. American woods 
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C. W. Pearson used African ebony for the body of this jewel box. The 
top overlay is of American walnut, holly and several other woods. 


most used are walnut, gum, birch, holly, 
and butternut. Foreign woods which 
have beautiful graining and a variety 
of coloring are mahogany, ebony, koa, 
lacewood, and many others. Being a 
home craftsman, you ‘will have your 
own ideas about the coloring and grain- 
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ToP 


ing of woods, and by all means use 
them. 


W™ THE problem of materials 
taken care of, let’s proceed to 
make a beautiful jewel box that will 
gladden the heart of any woman who 
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This jewel case made from Australian lacewood has an overlayed top design 


of oak, rosewood and white maple. 


sees it and probably make a ready sale 
for you. The construction has been 
divided into easy steps, and each step 
is numbered. By starting at step No. 1, 
and finishing that before going on to 
No. 2, and so on to completion, you 
will have little difficulty. 

Study drawing No. 1 for the first 
step. Note that the top is 342 by 6 
inches, cut from %-inch thick material. 
This cutting can be done with hand 
tools but of course can be done more 
quickly on a power table saw. Now, 
from very thin pieces of veneering 
stock make the parts of the overlay 
that is to be glued onto the top. These 
are fitted together just like the pieces 
of a jigsaw puzzle. Being almost paper 
thin, they can be cut with a knife blade 
in much the same manner you would 
cut a pattern out of thin cardboard. 
The design shown here is a simple 
diamond surrounded by a field of 
lighter colored wood. This was selected 
because it is about the easiest to make. 
If you have had some experience at 
overlay work, one of the more difficult 
patterns can be used, or you may want 
to use an idea of your own. 

After the parts of the overlay have 
been fitted together, remove them 
from the top and coat the top with a 
good grade of cabinet maker's glue. 
Replace the parts of the overlay, press- 
ing each piece firmly into the glue and 
against the piece next to it. After 


making sure that none of the pattern 
has slipped, cover the overlay with 

per and clamp firmly between two 
blocks of wood. Allow twenty-four 
hours for the glue to dry before re- 
moving the clamps. After the clamps 
are removed, scrape off the paper where 
it may have stuck to the wood, trim 
the edges of the overlay to the edges 
of the top, and you are ready to go on 
to the second step. 


N STEP No. 2 the ends of the box are 

made and glued into place. Study 
the drawing carefully. Note that the 
top of the box fits into the notched-out 
place in the ends. The depth of this 
notch depends upon the thickness of 
the top and the overlay which was 
glued to it. Coat the notch and the 
ends of the top with glue and clamp 
firmly for twenty-four hours. If you 
do not have suitable clamps, one can 
be made as shown in the drawing by 
simply fastening two blocks on a board 
and wedging the parts to be glued be- 
tween the blocks. 


TEP NO. 3 is much the same as the 

second step except that the sides 
have to be notched not only where they 
join the top but where they meet the 
ends. This is shown in the drawing. 
Conventional clamps may be used, or 
the wedging arrangement shown in 
step two will work just as well. Now 


PROFITABLE HOBBIES 


you have but to make the bottom and 
glue it into pore and the construction 
part of the box is complete. 

The bottom is made much the same 
as the top, except that it is 4% inch 
larger all around than the outside 
dimensions of the box itself. The edges 
are rounded off as shown in the draw- 
ing of step No. 4. Coat the bottom edges 
of the sides and ends with glue, set the 
box on to the base and weight or clamp 
until the glue dries. Now the construc- 
tion part of the box is done. 


Rone OFF the top edges with a 
rasp or plane and thoroughly sand 
the entire box until all the surfaces are 
free of marks. Draw a line around the 
box about % inch from the top, as 
shown in step No. 4, and saw the box 
in two along this line. This separates 
the top from the bottom. The top is 
sure to fit the bottom because it has 
been made as a part of the bottom. Re- 
move the saw marks from the two 
surfaces and you are ready for the 
hinges and catch. Miniature hinges and 
catches are available at most hardware 
stores or from almost any cabinet 
maker's supply house for a few cents 
a set. 


For a finish I use several coats of 
white shellac, sanded between each 
coat and topped off with two coats of 
good wax. This gives a smooth luster 
that will bring out the color and grain- 
ing of the wood and at the same time 
will wear well. Being a home craftsman, 
you no doubt have favorite methods of 
finishing which you would rather use. 
Any good finish which does not hide 
the color or grain of the wood is per- 
fectly good. 


Wi ONE box successfully com- 
pleted you are ready to go into 
“mass-production.” I set up my saw and 
cut out a dozen or more tops at one 
operation. The cross section dimensions 
of the sides and ends are the same, so 
I run these out in long, random length 
pieces, to be cut up into the proper 
lengths later on. A stack of bottoms 
are cut out equal to the number of tops 
you have. The overlays are fitted to- 
gether for several tops, and with paper 
between them they are all clamped at 
one time. Likewise, several board clamps 
are used when the ends and sides are 
glued. This way, by doubling back, you 


can have several boxes in various stages 


of completion, keep all your clamps in 
use, and be finishing several boxes at 
each session of work. Also you may 
want to use factory made overlays in- 
stead of making your own. These are 
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available from the same supply houses 
that furnish you with imported woods 
and are very cheap, primarily because 
they are mass produced. 

Another added touch is a little card 
ot paper glued under the lid or on the 
bottom, telling the kind of wood used 
and the maker’s name. Most people 
will value your product higher if they 
read that it is hand made from some 
rare wood, Any good craftsman should 
be proud of his work, and this is best 
shown by such a label. 


Now for marketing. Begin by getting 
some publicity. This is best done by 
arranging for a local gift shop to dis- 
play your work for a percentage of 
sales they make. If there is a hobby or 
collectors’ show in the area, display 
your work there. Advertise in national 
and local magazines. Perhaps your local 
newspaper will carry an article about 
your craft activities. Many people are 
looking for attractive gifts that are 
different. If enough of them see your 
work, many will buy. With careful 
planning and good workmanship, many 
pleasant hours in your home workshop 
can be turned into welcome dollars. 
Best of luck with your venture. 


Cocker Spaniels— 
Self-Salesmen 


(Continued from Page 24) 


children’s companion; always gentle and 
devoted, they seem to understand chil- 
dren as few dogs do. They are easily 
housebroken and make wonderful house 
pets and travelling companions, The 
cocker spaniel has always been an ex- 
cellent hunting dog, natural retriever 
and all around bird dog. Added to their 
other desirable characteristics, this makes 
them very useful as well as lovable 
pets. These are generally recognized 
selling points to be used. 

We try to sell the public on the idea 
that it costs no more to feed a regis- 
tered, pure bred dog than a mongrel 
and they are assured of a dog of which 
they can be proud for many years. Many 
think that $25 is a lot of money to pay 
for a pet, but it doesn’t seem like so 
much when they realize the dog should 
live from eight to ten years, or even 
more with ordinary care. That is a 
pretty low price to pay for that many 
years of devoted companionship and 
loyalty, 

A mature female raises three litters 
of puppies in two years and the average 
litter for cockers is five puppies. Since 
female cockers are such excellent 
mothers, puppy deaths are not frequent 


and the percentage of salable puppies is 
very high. Our usual price for pets is 
$25 and $35, so the yearly return from 
each brood matron is quite good. We 
usually select the outstanding pups in 
a litter and they sell for $50 or more 
as the quality dictates. Other breeders 
furnish the market for most of these. 
The yearly feed bill for a grown dog 
is in the neighborhood of $30. 


WW ors SOLICITATION we have 
developed a sideline of boarding 
dogs. Customers who are going on va- 
cations or trips frequently call and ask 
us to care for their dogs while they 
are gone. They always know we will 
give them good care and seem to think 
it is much better than boarding them 
out with strangers. This is quite profit- 
able, as the usual charge for cockers is 
50 cents a day. Cockers are easily cared 
for, even in strange surroundings, since 
they are never vicious and respond very 
readily to good treatment. 

We have been working with obedi- 
ence training for our dogs but have 
not developed it to the place where we 
have earned any titles. Even the limited 
experience we have had with it shows 
that cockers are very easily trained and 
their value as pets is greatly enhanced. 
It opens up a whole new field of interest 
with endless possibilities. 

Not the least of the profits we have 
realized from our dog business hobby 
have been the friendships we have made 
with customers, other breeders and the 
many people who are interested in 
canine friends. People of all walks of 
life come to shop for pets and a love 
for dogs is a common meeting ground 
upon which many very wonderful 
friendships have been founded. Our 
customers all know that our interest 
in our dogs does not wane when a sale 
has been consummated, but bring their 
pets back to see us and know that we 
are always interested to know how they 
develop and to give them advice and 
suggestions based upon our experience 
with dog raising. 
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Graduste Now Sells to 
Big Magazines 


"Since working with Palmer, 
I’ve sold to the Post, American, 
Coronet, Esquire, Liberty, and 
other top magazines. I consid 
the Palmer course the finest in 
existence anywhere.’ — Keith 
Monroe, Santa Monica, Calif. 


Free Sample Lesson Shows How You 


Learn to Write 


Short Stories, Mysteries, Articles at Home for 
Extra Income or 

‘“‘Publishers are always on the 
who have a story to tell 
says Gertrude Atherton, one of 
endorse Palmer training. If you have ideas for stories 
about unusual you or friends have had... 
or articles about travel, work, hobbies, etc., why don’t 
you turn your ideas into money? 

You don’t have to have a big name or be a great 
writer to 4 








make good money. Some Palmer beginners 
receive checks for $50, $100 for mate- 
rial that may be k-%, out quickly, once acquire 


Endorsed by Famous Apihete md: 
titute is an approved school, established 
of the National Home Study Council. 
writers as Rupert 
ee 


omfort Mitchell; also by hundreds of successful 
graduates. 

You receive interesting, practical Instruction, and 

Individual coaching from professional writers who 


guide you step by step. You save time and effort in 
preparing for success. : 


To find out all the —— of Pal- Mau 
mer’s method of preparing you for a profit- 7 
able part tine or full-time career in writ 
ing. 








VETE RAN 





Palmer Institute of Authorship 
1680 N. Sycamore 
Hollywood 28, Calif., Desk PH-58 


Palmer Institute of Authorship, Since 1917 
1680 N. Sycamore, Hollywood 28, Callf., Desk PH-SS 
Rin te Ra He a 
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started. This amen is confidential—no salesman 
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City. Zone. State 
Veterans check here (__) if eligible for G. I. Training. 











MAKE SEA SHELLS YOUR HOBBY 
Beautiful, imperishable, Educational 
Complete 15 page price list of Florida and 
Foreign shells 6c postage. 

Beginners’ Collections Postpaid 
25 different named Florida shells........ $1.00 
50 different named Florida shells........ 2.50. 
100 different named Florida shells 
many large .00 
25 different named Foreign shells........ 4.00 
50 different named Foreign and 
Florida shells 3.50 
“Strange Sea Shells and their Stories.” A 
fascinating book $3.40 postpaid. 
A. Hyatt Verrill Lake Worth, Florida 
Florida and Foreign shells and Marine curios. 


Largest assortment of specimen shells in 
United States. 














EVERYTHING 


FOR THE 


PLASTERCRAFTER?© 


PROD 









ALSO 
NEW NATURAL LIQUID RUBBER 
AND INEXPENSIVE FLOCK FILLER 
which make thick sectional molds 


Catalog and “Plastercraft” 
Course Free on Request 





BLUE RAPIDS SUPPLY COMPANY 


Blue Rapids, Kansas 











NEW LIQUID PLASTIC 


Earns money for you at home. 

Make plastic containers for the drug and cosmetic 
trade. Terrific demand. You Make Them. WE SELL 
THEM. You can earn a minimum of $50.00 per 
week at home. No machinery or experience required. 

We supply raw materials and instructions; or you 
can come to our laboratory and receive personal in- 
struction and contract. 

Write for full detalis 
TRAVACO LABORATORIES 
P. O. Box 1883, Boston 5, Mass. 
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This Months Crossword Puzzle 
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Answers on Page 64 


CROSSWORD PUZZLE CONTEST NEWS 


IRST PRIZE of $7.50 in the May 

crossword puzzle contest has been 
awarded to Harvey Miller, Los Angeles, 
whose puzzle appears on this page. 
Entries for the June contest are now 
being received, and non-prize winning 
puzzles entered in previous contests 
will be considered for the June award. 
Remember, each entry must include 
the unsolved puzzle diagram, and 
solved diagram and the key of defini- 


ACROSS . Sun-god 


. Surpassed 


tions, as well as a signed statement 
to the effect that the puzzle is original 
with the sender. One person may sub- 
mit an unlimited number of entries. 
In case of a tie, duplicate prizes will 
be awarded. If you want your puzzle 
returned, include a_ self-addressed 
stamped envelope. If your puzzle is 
not returned immediately, it is because 
the judges are still considering it for 
a prize. 


. Lairs 
. Wares of a 


. Remnants of 


food 


. Japanese states- 
man 
q — lightly 


. Evi 
. Period of time 
. Aperture 


‘ Peer Gynt’s 


mother 
Sewers 


: Move the head 
. Foolish 


. Break suddenly 
. Ancient 

. Fly high 

. Three toed sloth 


(pl.) 


. Title 

. Musical note 

. Thoughtful 

. Musical note 

. To bestow prop- 


erty on 


. Has knowledge 


Nimble 


. Stores 


O92 N OMe wN> 


. Assent 


Removed bones 


DOWN 


Turned out 
Depart 
Marks an 
alternative 
Humor 
Slave 


. Shelf above 


fireplace 
Printer’s 
measures 


. Twitch 


Ingredients 
Mexican 
gentlemen 


. Large plant 


Color 
Half an em 
Part of a flower 


‘ Belongings 
. Chair 


. Part of a plant 


Vehicle 


: Babylonian god 


Reached 
Bulwark 


i. Sere frolic 


Cache 


. Satisfied 


. Defy 


. Foreign 


. Cares 
. Electrical term 
. Greek letter 
. Coming to a 


point 
. Command (obs.) 
. Adages 
. Drag 
. Thus 


U. S. possession 


. Husky 
. Bottoms of feet 


To sow 
Period of time 


. Narrow inlet 
. Passageway 
. Lifted up 


. Female hogs 


. Pierce 


. Streams 

. Measures 

. Lock of hair 
. Eagle’s nest 
. Old womanish 
. Renovate 


. Father 
. First woman 


Suitable 


. Greater in num- 


ber 
- Equality 


mercer 


Beverage 


. Lends 
. A thing (law) 
. Scissors 


. An aromatic 
. Daring resin 
A painting 


. Bovine animal 
. June bu 


Female sheep 
If 


’ Accamplish 
Within 
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Enamel Painting— 
Wide Open Field 


(Continued from Page 19) 


of paint on your palette at a time, in 
order not to waste paint, as the air will 
tend to dry it and it must constantly 
be replenished. 

To begin with you will find it much 
more satisfactory to work on six dupli- 
cate designs at a time, as this will save 
needless changing of colors and clean- 
ing of brushes and will give the separate 
parts of the design time to dry before 
you apply another color, thus avoiding 
the possibility of colors running into 
one another. 

Before beginning, ascertain just what 
colors you will need in a design and 
with a small stick place about a table- 
spoonful of each color in a separate 
daub on your palette (glass or news- 
paper). Before starting to paint, take 
some tracing or thin paper, place over 
the flower designs given with this article 
and make a line drawing in ink; that 
is, go carefully around the edges of each 
flower and leaf. Paste this tracing on 


THE MOST 
INTERESTING 
CATALOG 
YOU EVER 


Fully describes our complete kits . . 
leathercraft, copper jewelry, glass etching, 
cedar chests, electric tools . . . and dozens 
of other quality items. Handicraft projects 
for every member of the family. 

SEND 10¢ FOR YOUR COPY TODAY 


BEAVER CRAFTS Inc. Dept. O-7 
131558 S$. Wentworth Ave., Chicage 28, Ill. 














NOVELTIES 


MAKE JEWELRY ‘9%sx8 


Work right on your kitchen table! No tools or ex- 
perience necessary. Learn—earn within a week. Com- 
plete home instruction course, beautifully photographed, 
shows how to make 115 different designs of earrings, 
pins, sprays, brooches, hair ornaments, bracelets, candy 
dishes, ash trays, wall plaques, etc. Illustrates also 55 
kinds of Sea Shells and Fish Scales often used. Ex- 
plains fully home methods of dyeing, pearlizing, golding 
and glow-in-the-dark processes. Lists hundreds of raw 
materials with wholesale prices. Complete course only 
$1., Beginner’s Kit, $3 ($3.50 in Canada), postpaid. 
Immediate shipments. 

HOUSE of GIFTS, Box 4550-F3, Coral Gables, Fia. 
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a thin piece of cardboard. This will be 
the copy you will place under your glass 
for painting your design. Place the tone 
study, or illustration you have made 
your copy from, beside you for coustant 
reference in shading. 


Use your piece of window or picture 
glass for your first attempts. Place your 
line tracing under the glass and try to 
fill in the lines solidly with your brush 
as carefully as possible. Wipe off the 
paint and start over again as many times 
as you think necessary. When satisfied 
with your practice work, place your 
tracing inside your dinner glass and 
fasten at the top edge with a paper 
clip. But don’t rely too much on your 
tracing. Attempt to paint the design 
freehand without the copy inside. Keep 
trying this with every design. Later on 
you may wish to paint on tin or wood 
or pottery and you won't be able to 


‘use a copy underneath. 


First read in entirety and then fol- 
low carefully the instructions given 
with each of the designs which you 
will find interspersed in the text of this 
article. ~ 





HAND WEAVING 


YARNS 


FOR ALL 


YOUR NEEDS 





When you weave—for strong, colorfast patterns—warp your 


loom and fill your shuttles with Lily Hand Weaving Yarn. 


Lily yarns range from rug filler, to pearl cotton, to weaving 


wool. They are designed to meet your weaving needs 


Lily hand weaving yarns are 
sold direct. Write today for 
samples and price list. 


LILY MILLS COMPANY 


Dept. O. 
SHELBY, N. C. 
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Wooden Horses That 


Seem to Live 
(Continued from Page 35) 


the head and body are carved to shape. 
Holes are then bored in which to at- 
tach the eyes, the ears, and the tail. The 
wood is sanded, and the ears attached. 
A groove is made to put the mane in, 
and then for Mrs. Shahan comes the 
big thrill of painting. 

She says, for her, this is the big 
moment of attainment, when she can 
let her fancy have free rein, and the 
little horse comes out maybe a solid 
black, with white hooves, and a white 
splash down the face, or perhaps he 
emerges a spotted pony. Her first and 
greatest love, however, is for the milk- 
white creations. 

After the horse is painted, Mrs. Sha- 
han attaches the mane and the tail. 
Eyelashes are added, and the eyes. For 
the eyes, Mrs. Shahan uses the com- 
mon map tack. A base is now added to 
the horse, if needed, and the miniature 
mount is ready for the saddle. 


M*: SHAHAN especially loves work- 
ing on her saddles, and has all 
the pride of the craftsman in her fin- 
ished product, as the saddle emerges 
a thing of real art, -from the leather 
covered wooden tree to the string girth 
that really buckles. 

The tree is made of wood, carved 
to shape. The skirts are cut out of 
leather, hand stamped, and glued on 
the tree. The second girth, straps, and 
buckles are glued on top of the first 
skirt. The second skirt is then glued 
on, with cut outs placed for the fenders. 
The swell is carved out of wood and 
covered with leather. The swell is then 
glued to the skirts, and tree. The horn 
is carved from wood. 

The seat back is carved from wood, 
and the back side of the seat back is 
covered with leather. Fenders are of 
leather, hand stamped, and are fitted 
through the hole on the second skirt. 
The seat cover, also of leather, is cut 
to fit, and glued on. 

The conchos are made of metal, hand 
laced, and the stirrups are made of metal 
and covered with tapaderos. The tree 
is sheep-lined when the saddle is com- 
pleted. 

The tiny bridles are made from 
leather, and the bits are made of wire. 
The bottoms of the reins are made of 
wire—chain links, and leather straps 
are added for the rest of the length of 
the rein. 

All these details Mrs. Shahan has 
worked out the “hard way,” step by 
step, learning by experience. It wasn’t 
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at all easy at first, but her love of the 
horses she strived so faithfully to re- 
produce helped to smooth out the de- 
tails, to make her horses come out of 
the carving smoother and easier as she 


PROFITABLE HOBBIES 


progressed. The recent innovation of 
adding real eyebrows was an experiment 
that worked to advantage. The string 
girth on her saddle that really buckles 
is another of her experiments of which 
she is justly proud. 


Ries COST of wood, paint, and all 
materials for a six-inch horse is 75 
cents, and for a three-inch leather saddle 
the cost is 50 cents. The larger size 
costs a few cents more. Mrs. Shahan has 
sold around 100 of her creations since 
she started selling, and has received 
$475 for them, of which $400 has been 
profit, above the cost of materials. 

At first, Mrs. Shahan gave her horses 
away, because she only made them for 
enjoyment, but she soon found a ready 
market for the tiny horses, after people 
once had a look at them. She now takes 
orders, and makes her horses as nearly 
as possible as her customers want them. 
She has sold her horses in several states, 
and some have gone overseas. 

It hasn’t been easy to pursue this 
hobby. Mrs. Shahan is a housewife, and 
mother of eight children, five of whom 
are still at home. Only two hours a day 
was all the time she could find to pur- 
sue her hobby, what with cooking, 
cleaning house, tending to the baby, 
doing the thousand and one things every 
mother has to do in caring for a large 
family, But she has worked out a plan 
to provide that spare time. “And then 
there are always the nights,” she says. 
“If I don’t find time during the day 
to work on my horses, I merely borrow 
some of the night hours.” 


FA) SHAHAN now uses two days a 
week for laundry and ironing, and 
cleans house thoroughly every day in 
a certain allotted time. In this way her 
cleaning tasks do not pile up, and she 
is through in a specified time. She has 
found that following a definite plan 
for her household chores gives her more 
time for her hobby. She has two daugh- 
ters large enough to help with house- 
hold tasks when they are not in school. 

In those allotted two hours Mrs. Sha- 
han found she could “do” about half 
a horse, so her production averages 
around three horses a week. She sells 
each horse for from $5 to $10. A 
western novelty store buys many of 
these. 

So, what started in as a restful hobby 
has become something much bigger. 
And Mrs. Shahan learned it all the 
time-honored hard way—"“learning to 
do by doing.” She finds carving on her 
horses restful, relaxing, and when she 
is the most tired is the time she likes 
best to pursue her horse-hobby. 
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Profiting Grom A Bicycle 
Built Jor Two 


WE THE song “Daisy ore 
was at the height of its po 
larity in the early 1900's, tandem 
bicycles were an accepted mode of 
transportation. In that era of the 
horse and buggy the double seated 
bicycle was as common as the auto- 
mobile is. today. 

Dick Hanky, a junior at Syracuse 
university, bought a tandem bicycle 
for his personal use last summer 
while spending a two-month vaca- 
tion in a small resort town. Bicycle 
trips were the main recreational 
activity for him and his brother. 


When he returned to college, he 
had the bicycle sent to his rooming 
house. He and his roommate used 
it to travel the nine blocks to the 
campus every morning. Other stu- 
dents seemed to envy the owner of 
a two-seated bicycle. In competition 
with the usual cars, flivvers, motor- 
cycles, and ordinary bicycles found 
on every campus, the tandem received 
more than its share of attention. 


Hanky soon realized that a tan- 
dem bicycle was a novelty. Recent 
generations, raised in the post-Ford 
eta, looked upon it as a new fad. 
Older generations regarded it with 
fond memories of their youthful 
days. 

After receiving numerous offers 
to borrow the bicycle, Dick decided 
to turn his hobby into a profitable 
enterprise and become a one-man 


rental agency. He established prices 
of 75 cents per hour, $2.50 for the 
afternoon, and $5 for the entire day. 

Advertising the business was a 
simple matter. He had a red and 
black sign printed which gave his 
name, address, telephone number, 
and the rental prices. This he fas- 
tened behind the second seat. He 
also had business cards printed, and 
distributed them to student rooming 
houses, dormitories, fraternities, and 
sororities. 

College students proved to be ex- 
cellent customers for the tandem 
rental agency. The novelty of the 
bicycle and the feeling that here was 
something out of the ordinary were 
strong selling points with young 
people. The majority of the regular 
customers were young couples look- 
ing for a novel way of spending a 
date. Sunday afternoon, with a wait- 
ing list of three weeks at one period, 
became the most popular time for 
bicycle dates. 

Hanky, surprised but pleased with 
success, attributes the popularity of 
his rental agency to both the youth- 
ful enthusiasm for fads and the 
human interest in anything out of 
the ordinary. From his experience 
with a tandem bicycle, that combina- 
tion provides the perfect formula 
for converting a personal hobby into 
a profitable one. 


Raymond M. Boyle 
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Easy to work... HANDICRAFT METALS 


SHELLCRAFT 
Jewelry & Novelties 


At home, you can make beau- 
tiful shellcraft jewlery and nov- 
elties, from our sea shells. 
Thousands of people are de- 
manding these beautiful crea- 


tions, no experience necessary, 
start today, get your DUN-DEE 


complete Beginners kit, illustrat- 
ed instructions, plastic founda- 
tions, metal pins with safety 
catch, metal earring screws, 
tweezers, shellcraft lacquer, and 
duco cement. Everything you 
need to make five beautiful sets. 
All for $2.75 postpaid. 

Free catalog on shells & sup- 
plies. Our stock is complete, two 
branches to serve you. 

DUN-DEE SHELLCRAFT & SUPPLIES 


BOX 4, BEECHWOOD STATION, 


for beginners or experienced craftsmen 


You can make attractive trays, coasters 
and other metal articles quickly and 
simply from our 
ALUMINUM AND COPPER CIRCLES. 
Stocked in many sizes and gauges. 
BRACELET BLANKS 
‘ RECTANGULAR SHEETS 


of Aluminum, Brass, Copper 
and Stainless Steel. 


Write for your FREE instruction 
booklet and price list today. 


METAL GOODS CORPORATION, 5239 Brown Ave., Dept. PH, St. Louis 15, Mo. 


ROCHESTER 9, NEW YORK 
IN CANADA 
DUN-DEE SHELLGRAFT INDUSTRIES 


BOX 3, STATION Ks TORONTO, ONT. 
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The Man Who 
Wouldn’t Give Up 


(Continued from Page 21) 


lives. He has received several orders for 
a whole orchestra—the drummer, the 
leader, the bull fiddler, slide trombonist, 
cornetist, harmonicist, banjo and 
squeeze-box players, and the jive-play- 
ing pianist—an eye-catcher for coffee 
table or piano, All the tiny instruments 
are handmade down to the last precise 
detail. The little bass fiddle has horse- 
hair strings, and the drummer has a full 
percussion set complete with tambourine 
attachment. A Coggy doll orchestra sells 
for from $25 to $30, depending upon 
the number of figures in it. 

In less than one and a half years, 
working but a short time each day (he 
is turned in bed from time to time and 
cannot work while on his right side), 
Bullock made over 450 Coggy dolls. 
One. month he realized $180 from the 
sale of his handwork, but in some 
months he nets only $30. Trays of dolls 
in various stages of completion are 
arranged on shelves near his bedtable 
and he does his work in assembly-line 
fashion. 


Fe MAKE one of his nut miniatures, 
Bullock fastens the nuts securely in 
a balsa wood frame with hinges—a sort 
of combination vise-nutcracker which 
he designed and made himself. He pol- 
ishes, saws and drills with an electric 
hand drill which is fitted so that he 
can hold it after it has been handed to 
him by his mother or sister. Drilling 
a hole entirely through a pecan nut, 
Bullock runs a pipe cleaner through 
this hole for the arms of the doll. Two 








MAKE MONEY 
with 


LARSON 
Leathercraft 


Make and sell easy-to-assemble belts, 
gloves, purses, woolskin toys and mit- 
tens, many other useful items. Complete 
stock. Moderate priced tooling leathers 
as well as top quality calfskins. All tools 
and accessories. No experience neces- 
sary; instructions come with materials. 


Send ten cents at once for catalog with 
101 money-making ideas. 


J. C. LARSON COMPANY 
4246 Arthington Street, Chicago 24, Ill. 


small holes are drilled at the bottom of 
the nut and toothpicks glued into them 
for legs. Another toothpick is glued into 
a centered hole on the top of the body 
and another hole at the base of the 


acorn head. Feet made from tiny strips 
of balsa wood are attached to the legs, 











HOW TO RAISE 
GOLDEN HAMSTERS 


Golden Hamster raising is the easiest and 
most profitable of all small animal hobbies. 
Many folks earn up to $1,000.00 per year 
in spare time. The completely new book 
“SUCCESSFUL HAMSTER RAISING” tells 
you how. Written by the foremost Hamster 
authority and largest raiser in America. 
One chapter “Finding a Market” is worth 
the price of the book. Send $1.50 for paper 
bound copy, $2.00 for cloth bound. No 
C.O.D.’s please. 

FREE—complete set of small animal cage 
drawings (sells regularly for $1.00) free for 
prompt action. Order now—clip this. 


THE HAYNER HAMSTERY 
DEPT. 4 NORMAL, ILL. 























FLEXCRAFT 


A new liquid plastic 
for the making of ar- 
tificial flowers. Each 
set is a complete 
workshop in itself. 


Send for a complete 
Catalog on Gen- 
6.50 eral Handicraft 10 
15.50 Supplies c 
CLEVELAND CRAFTS 
770-774 Carnegie Avenue, Cleveland 15, Ohio 

















KNOW THE RULES OF 
BASEBALL 

New baseball rules and decisions book. Makes the 
rules of baseball easily understood. Example plays. 
Complicated plays. Correct decisions for umpires. tn- 
structs on the game. Settles friendly disputes. Dedi- 
cated to amateurs, semi-pros and professionals as 
well. Recommended by Commissioner Chandler. Every 
player should have one. $1.00 postpaid. 


SUTRA €O., BOX 504, JAMAICA, N. Y. 














PROFITABLE HOBBIES 


while a balsa wood hat, acorn cap or 
bottle top beret perches saucily on the 
acorn head, Coats, pants, belts, patches, 
pockets, ties, eyes, nose, mouth, hair- 
line, shoestrings, and other features are 
painted on by hand. 

The little figures are about 3 to 4 
inches in height and sell for about $3. 
Bullock places the newly glued Coggy 
dolls in a homemade rack, a cardboard 
box with a sttip of corrugated paste- 
board around it. The legs of the dolls 
fit into the corrugations, enabling them 
to stand upright without touching. After 
the doll itself is made, glued and painted, 
Bullock selects the “accessories” and 
glues them in place—little bolls of cot- 
ton, musical instruments, pursés and 
suitcases, and watermelons, usually witli 
a bite or two already taken. 


Bullock gets as much fun out of 
stitching in the patch on the seat of 
the pecan-trousers of the tiny cotton- 
picker as he used to get from making 
a grand slam in a bridge tournament. 
The little fellow licking his lips in an- 
ticipation over the watermelon in his 
pipe cleaner arms is as much a token 
of achievement to the bedridden crafts- 
man as the master’s degree hood of 
blue and white and black that lies fad- 
ing in his bureau drawer. This versa- 
tile young man who consoled himself 
by saying he still had his head left has 
made friends in all walks of life. He 
converses intelligently on the issues of 
the day with college professors, learned 
doctors and talented, widely travelled 
friends who like to stop and visit with 
the cheerful invalid. He has girl friends 
too — some twenty years older than 
the little 4-year-old who, still first 
choice, has since moved to Arkansas, 
but returns from time to time to help 
Bullock make another “little nutty man.” 


we A blessing that personality 
does not depend upon the posses- 
sion of usable fingers and toes, movable 
muscles and bones. For personality is 
a thing of the spirit. Education is not 
so much a matter of a string of college 
degrees and promise of a “brilliant” 
future as it is the ability to conquer 
the limitations of circumstances and to 
generate the courage to rise above 
handicaps of the inevitable. Bullock's 
life, like everyone's, a surprise package, 
was handed him and contained what 
he least expected. He has done the best 
thing there is to do—face the facts, 
make the best of them, and all with 
a smile. Rare and heady stuff is con- 
tained in this sort of heroism, and when 
you see it, what a lift it gives to your 
own life! 
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Collecting Stamps 
—and Friends 


( Continued from Page 37) 


for some dental and medical attention. 
Before entering the hospital for a major 
operation, she asked him if he would 
catalogue her stamps. 

It took him two weeks to get them 
into shape. He took them to her at the 
hospital. She was in a serious condition. 
“Put them in a safe place,” she told 
him. “If anything happens to me, they 
are yours.” 

Dr. Baade put them away for her. 
A short time later she died. There was 
no one to claim the collection which 
was worth several hundred dollars. 

Many of his “mail” friends call upon 
him when they come to New York. 
He has had visitors of almost every 
race and color, a lass from the Bahamas, 
a lady from Montserrat, a chap from 
Liberia, the son of a friend in Guate- 
mala. 

The South Sea Islands have a well 
organized correspondence club under 
the management of A. P. Ward of 
Natuva, Suva, Fiji Islands. This club 
edits a small magazine called Island 
Life and has directors in the United 





States and Europe. Dr. Baade is the 
American director. This club checks its 
members carefully for reliability and 
sincerity. It also has a juvenile depart- 
ment for children under 12 years old. 


R. BAADE is very enthusiastic about 

his hobby. “It changes routine life 
into an adventure,” he states. “It teaches 
geography, history, money exchange 
rates and letter writing. It supplies 
amusement and relaxation and fosters 
friendship. Such a hobby, if followed 
persistently, sets one apart from the 
average person. It’s fun to find out 
what took the other fellows to out-of- 
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democracy in a color masterpiece that is a major Work 
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the-way spots, how they make a living, 
what they do for a good time. One gets 
to feel their losses and disappointments 
and their joys. You build a picture in 
your mind of what that other fellow 
looks like, and though a snapshot often 
changes your idea of his physical char- 
acteristics, it cannot change that inner 
something which grows up between two 
people with kindred souls.” 


“You must play the game fair, build- 
ing up mutual trust, if the contact is 
to endure,” Dr. Baade explains. “I al- 
ways try to give as good or better than 
I receive. Of course, exchanges must 
be kept within reason. I answer. every 
letter I get, because the writers seem so 
lonely, so eager to get contact with some- 
one else. Doing it this way is so much 
more fun than visiting a stamp dealer 
to purchase the stamps. A purchased 
stamp is just a piece of paper. But when 
they come in a letter or an envelope 
direct from the home country, you 
have the personal touch.” 


Though Dr. Baade’s collection is 
now valuable, its money value does 
not compare with the pleasure and 
education it has brought him. To have 
a friend in every stamp issuing country 
in the world! That is indeed a record! 





There's a NEW TWIST in HANDICRAFTS 
with PIPE CLEANER ART 


PRACTICAL e@ PROFITABLE e FASCINATING 


You'll find a new magic in your fingers when you twist Pipe 
Cleaner Art into colorful objects. Bend your own ideas into 
shape to make original gifts and decorative ornaments for 
fun or for profit. Be guided by our self-starter booklet giving 
you 16 pages, chock-full of step-by-step illustrated instruc- 
tions. Shows how to make dolls, games, lapel ornaments, cor- - 
sages, animals, party favors, holiday gifts, practical acces- 
sories and a hundred other desirable items. 


a tested and proved creative medium. It has been used 
with special success by invalids, convalescents and shut- 
ins because it is easy to manipulate and completely in- 
terest-absorbing. It needs no tools, but in combination 
with other craft materials (beads, shells, cloth, feathers, 
etc.), its creative possibilities are unlimited. 


American Pipe Cleaner Co. Norwood, Mass. 


PIPE CLEANER ART KIT contains: 


A CREATIVE HOBBY 
FOR ADULTS AND 


100 cellophane wrapped pipe cleaners in 
10 brilliant assorted colors with 
16-page illustrated pattern book. 


$1 
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Radio Kit Maker 


(Continued from Page 41) 


ing a way to faster and cheaper pro- 
duction, and improved performance. 


O LONGER do I have the problem 
of unused time when I am not 
busy doing repair work. I spend all my 
idle moments on my hobby, and a lot 
of time after regular store hours. This 
is something that could well be made 
into a full time occupation, but I like 
it as a hobby. 

There are several products on the 
market similar to mine, but in every 
case with which I am familiar, the 
prices of these factory built kits are too 
high for many children of modest 
means. My kit sells for about one-half 
the price of the cheapest similar kit 
I have-seen on the market. 

It is a good idea for other radio men. 
Or for anyone, if he is interested in 
things like this. I am sure kits for 
steam engines, trains, and the like would 
be attractive to boys and girls who like 
to do things with their hands and make 
things work by themselves. 

I have not tried to sell any of these 
kits by mail, but it has been said that 
anything that can be sold can be sold 
by mail. And I know that they can be 
sold, because they are selling in my 
shop and in the stores that are stock- 
ing them. It should be an ideal item 
to sell by mail, because the type of 
boy who buys these kits has just be- 
come interested in doing things for 
himself, and the advertisements, if 
properly written and placed in the right 
magazines, should receive his immediate 
attention. 

And it is something for which there 
should be a constant demand. As each 
boy gets too old to buy a kit, there is 
another getting old enough to be in- 
terested. And besides, when do they 
get too old? I have sold them to middle 
aged men who claim they get a real 
thrill out of building a radio and mak- 
ing it work. 


I FEEL that I am doing something use- 

ful when I sell a boy one of these 
kits. After all, our future electronic 
specialists must start in this way. One 
particular boy that I know bought one 
of the kits, built it, and became greatly 
interested in radio. He got books and 
started studying for an amateur license. 
In three months, with a little help from 
me, he got his license, and is now build- 
ing a transmitter. 


I, myself, am an amateur radio op- 


erator. This is one of the most inter- 
esting hobbies there is, I suppose. I 
know it is the most interesting one I 
have, and I have several. But, unfortu- 
nately, it costs instead of paying divi- 
dends. Just stick to building kits and 
selling them—that pays you. 


MAKE SEA SHELL 
JEWELRY AT HOME 





Right on your kitchen table, you can quickly learn 
to make exquisite Sea Shell and Fish Scale Jewelry 
and Novelties. Our beautifully photographed home 
instruction course will show you how to make over 
100 designs of Earrings, Pins, Sprays, Brooches, 
Hair Ornaments, Dress Clips, Necklaces, Bracelets, 
Rings, Ash Trays, Candy Dishes, Wall Plaques, 
Candie Sticks, Dolls, Animals, Miniatures, etc. 
Explains fully all the special processes of Dyeing, 
Golding, Pearlizing, Glittering, Luminousing, etc. 
Illustrates more than 90 kinds of Sea Shells, Fish 
Scales and Plastics often used. No tools or experi- 
ence needed. ‘Complete course anly $1, postpaid. 
Beginner’s Kit $3 ($3.50 in Canada). Sorry, no 
C.O.D. orders. Our 12-page price list is free. 


HOUSE OF GIFTS 
Box 4550-B30 Coral Gables, Fla. 
“Largest Shellcraft Supply House in U. S.” 
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fl Amazing opportunity for am- 
=—  bitious men in revolutionary new 
==3—Z SILK SCREEN Printing Busi- 
PallctSA ness. Have your own profitable 
» Za business producing signs, show- 
cards, posters, novelties, etc. IN 
COLOR. Big demand. No art 
ability needed. Write for free folder. 

Ww. E. WOLFF CO. 817-P High St., Anderson, Ind. 
aa 4a 
PLASTICS 
Work in a fascinating and profitable hobby. Just out— 
our latest fabricating manual. Tells you how to work 
with Plastics. Our new Catalogue provides all needed ma- 
terials: Plexiglas—-Lucite—Tenite—Catalin——Acetate— 
all in sheets, rods, and tubes. Complete line of cements, 
dyes, accessories and supplies. Send 20c today for Fabri- 
eating Manual and Catalog. We apply this amount on 
initial order. 


House of Plastics 
8648 Linwood Ave., PH Dept., Detroit 6, Mich. 














GET THIS CHENILLE BRIDE AND] 
GROOM KIT AND MATERIALS TO 
MAKE MORE AT ONLY $2.00. 
EITHER KIT MAY BE PURCHASED 
SEPARATELY FOR $1.00. 
THOUSANDS OF WOMEN ALL 
OVER THE COUNTRY ARE MAK- 
ING ART. FLOWERS, JEWELRY 
CRAFT AND HATS, INCREASE 
YOUR FAMILY INCOME NOW BY 
MAKING AND SELLING ART. FLOWERS AND NOVELTIES. 
GET THESE PATTERN BOOKS NOW WITH KIT ORDERS 
Wood Fibre Flower Pattern Book 75¢ 
Crepe Paper Flower Pattern Book (After Apr. 15th). .75¢ 
Chenille Flower & Novelty Pattern Book 5 
Symphony In Beads 
Beaded Bag & Accessories Book 25¢ 
Catalog of Art. Flower supplies, Jewelry Craft supp., 
Millinery supp., sent FREE with kit order. 26). without. 
California customers visit branch in Los Angeles--219 W. 
7th St, MAIL ORDERS FROM CHICAGO ONLY. 


FLOWER MATERIALS CO., INC. 
218-J S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 4, Ill. 








PROFITABLE HOBBIES 
Hobby Huddle 


(Continued from Page 9) 


graphy and weddings. Two of those 
subjects, sports and photography, are 
combined in the June PROFITABLE HOB- 
BIES in Marion Schwerman’s_ article, 
“Checking Sports Form With Movies,” 
which relates how he figured out a way 
to make his hobby of taking motion 
pictures pay for itself, and then some. 
How can weddings figure in a hobby? 
Well, three years ago Mrs. George Welch 
of Portland, Oregon, was prevailed upon 
to make a bridal veil for her niece. It 
proved a resounding success, and Mrs. 
Welch has been busy making bridal 
veils ever since. Some of them bring 
as much as $45. Mabel Olson tells the 
whole story next month. The June issue 
will also contain another in our series 
of articles about the merchandising of 
hobby ptoducts. It’s written by W. J. 
Granberg and concerns V. H. Butts, a 
Seattle, Washington, hobbyist in brass 
and copper, who has drawn on his long 
experience in store management, to work 
out a merchandising plan for his hobby 
products that has led to real financial 
success. June will also bring—, but read 
next month’s PROFITABLE HOBBIES and 
find out for yourself. 


Tater’ 0 Seana, 


ce Brad 














Until further notice PROFITABLE 
HOBBIES will pay $2 for each letter 
from a man published in this depart- 


ment and $1 for each letter from a 


woman. 


Sirs: 
I have just recently been introduced 


to your fine magazine, and believe me 
it was a real find. I have jokingly been 


called, “The man with a thousand hob- 
bies,”. by my friends, but the title is, I 
must admit, a very apt one. 

My main interests are magic, costume 
jewelry making, philately, music, writ- 
ing, and master of ceremonies’ work. 
I believe in the theory that if one hobby 
can make a person happy, how much 
happier can he be pursuing several hob- 
bies to the limits of their fun producing 
and profit making capabilities. For one 
in my position, your magazine is a god- 
send. Between two covers, I can find 
material to satisfy all of my hobby needs. 
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Y HOBBY is making individual- 
istic bookmarks to suit different 
types of personalities. For the body 
of the bookmark I find that dime 
stores generally are the best place to 
find remnants of grosgrain or satin 
ribbon lengths. These can be bought 
for from 3 cents to 5 cents per yard 
of varying widths and colors. One 
yard will cut either 3 or 4 pieces, 
depending on the length you prefer. 
With pinking shears I diagonally cut 
both ends to prevent raveling and 
to make an attractive finished edge. 
For the decoration of the markers 
I search through magazines for ap- 
propriate small figures, scenes, flower 
groups, etc. Naturally I choose the 
colored ones only. Then with small 
sharp scissors I cut around the edges, 
being especially careful of small de- 
tails such as leaves, trees, or if figures, 
of the hands and feet. Birthday and 
anniversary catds (discarded ones of 
course) yield many lovely subjects. 
This year I found a Petty girl calen- 
dar of small size and was able to use 
all twelve figures for very attractive 
bookmarks. 

Cover the back of the cutout lightly 
with thin glue and press firmly on 
the ribbuz. near the center. Place under 
a heavy book or weight for twenty- 
four hours. On some of the more 
elaborate markers I letter with gold 
or silver ink, “This is where I fell 
asleep,” or “This is the page,” or 
“Continued tomorrow night,” or any- 
thing that seems to suit my fancy. 
Almost anything will do, or they are 
nice without any decoration of words. 
There are endless possibilities. 





Individualizing Bookmarks 


Boag TINY gifts are fun to make 
but even more fun to give away 
or sell. I try to suit the type of book- 
mark to the recipient. For sweet elder- 
ly ladies an exquisite orchid on a moss 
green or lavender satin band is ap- 
propriate. For a child I give a clown, 
dogs, squirrels, Mother Goose char- 
acters. For a person musically inclined 
a colored music note, an organ grinder 
with his tiny monkey, or bars and 
clef are pleasant. A man’s bookmark 
might have Mallard ducks or pheas- 
ants in flight, horses’ heads, pictures 
of books and bookends, etc. The 
sophisticate likes the Petty girls best. 
Recently, for a bride of my acquaint- 
ance, I used 2-inch white satin ribbon 
and glued on a sheath of beautiful 
white lilies cut from an Easter card. 


I have sold dozens of these thought- 
ful little gifts at 15 cents and 25 cents, 
and as the cost is negligible there has 
been quite a bit of profit to my 
hobby as well as enjoyable hours pre- 
paring the markers. My little twin 
girls are getting rather adept at find- 
ing and cutting out subjects for me. 
No doubt this could be easy, inter- 
esting work for semi-invalids to do. 


So many times a rather casual 
friendship requires a small and not 
00 elaborate gift and these bookmarks 
are handy to slip into a birthday card, 
a shut-in’s letter, or a set of perhaps 
three makes a fine remembrance for 
an avid bookworm. But whatever the 
occasion, I always make the book- 
mark to complement the personality 
of the receiver. 


Georgia Collamer 








For this, I send my heartfelt thanks. You 

have gained another life long reader. 
Bernard I. Sharfman, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Sirs: 

My copies of PROFITABLE HOBBIES 
reflect the almost amazing diversity of 
interests that animate people. And the 
vivid enthusiasm that makes no obstacle 
too great in the pursuit of attainment. 

Something else speaks, too. Many 
times it is not the material that is sought, 
but the mental, the spiritual. So many 
of the hobbyists demand that striving 
for perfection that has nothing to do 
with money profit, To develop the extra 


skill, the finer craftsmanship, the greater 
beauty of results, that is the most satis- 
fying of all rewards. After all, isn’t that 
the real secret of any hobby? Its chal- 
lenge to one, its calling-out the utmost 
of striving: the building of pride in 
one’s work that means confidence in the 
self. 


My own hobby is a specialized branch 
of photography. I “collect” photo papers, 
not as a collection but to give variety 
and a challenge to my printing ability. 
I keep some thirty-odd surfaces, select- 
ing to the best of my ability that one 
which in texture, tone, tint, scale and 
over-all effect best suits the particular 


(Continued on Page 63) 





How To Make 
Liquid Marble 


And BIG PROFITS In Your Own Business 
Amazing Liquid Synthetic Marble can be made 
at home without machinery. Needs no heat or 
pressure. Can be poured into molds for casting 
expensive novelties. Liquid Synthetic Marble can 
be made in any color. It is even more beautiful 
than genuine marble because of its highly glazed 
finish. -Costs far less. LE MOLDS: 
Make your own Flexible Molds. Cast novelties, 
statuary, desk sets, book-ends, etc., out of 
Liquid Marble, plaster and many other molding 
compositions. A large sized mold costs but a 
few cents. Hundreds of casts can be taken from 
a single mold. UNLIMITED MARKET: You 
will find steady year-round demand in your 
own community. No selling problem. We supply 
names of buyers for your finished products. Let 
BING PRODUCTS show you how to start with 
a small investment and build a permanent, in- 
dependent, profitable business! Write now for 
FREE CATALOG! 


BING PRODUCTS: Dept. N-15 


88 Broad Street Boston 10, Mass. 





Start a STEADY business of your 
own ... EARN BIG PROFITS— 
with the NEW DEEN POWER 
LOOM you can turn out six 
beautiful rugs every hour. 

Put this machine in a corner of 


| your living room or basement. 


IDEAL FOR HANDICAPPED PEO- 

PLE. Veterans and people un- 

able to be active can operate 

this NEW WEAVING MACHINE. 

LOOM is simple to operate. 

A SMALL INVESTMENT GETS YOU STARTED. 
Original investment can be returned in thirty 
days. The Loom has a capacity of fo to 
fifty yards a day. DON’T DELAY—DEMAND 
FOR RUGS is greatest in history. Start your 
own rug weaving business NOW! 

Send 10c for Fully Illustrated Booklet— 
WARP and FILLER . . . HIGHEST QUALITY 

- - LOWEST PRICES. 


THE GIBSON CO. 
418 So. 17th St. Omcaha 2, Nebr. 
MAKERS OF DEEN LOOMS— 
FAMOUS SINCE 1895 











easy to build this household appli- 
a pa Plans. Made from new —— 
Sele 
andS 
a to 5% 7 ix 
7 lll 8, Minnesota 





JUST OFF 
THE PRESS 


Mew 


SUPPLEMENTARY 
CATALOG OF 6 
CRAFT SUPPLIES @ 


SEND 10c FOR YOUR 
COPY TODAY. 
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te Hobby Club House 


Since one of the main purposes of PROFIT- 
ABLE HOBBIES is to help hobbyists the world 
over becoine better acquainted, this column has 
been established by reader demand to further 
that aim 

If you would like to correspond with other 


hobbyists enjoying the same spare-time activ- 
ity as your own, or would like information on 
any particular hobby from a more experienced 
hobbyist, you will want your name listed here. 

Just send us your name and address, and 
the heading under which you would like your 


name listed, along with 50 cents for each one 
tion. All listings will be subject to publ 
approval. 

For your convenience, you may send $5.00 
for twelve consecutive insertions, thus saving 





CANARIES 


FIGURINES 


POTTERY 





Lillian M: Otersen, 16 Grove Place, West 
Haven 16, Conn. 


PIPESTONE—Mrs. Anne Hanson, R. 1, 
Box 28, Jasper, Minn. 


Mrs. Norman A. LeBlanc, 191 Leonard St, 
Acushnet, Mass. 





Mrs. C. L. Hamilton, Box 724, Boron, 
Calif. 





COLLECTIONS 


Mrs. Vera Embrey, Box 419, Brenham, 
‘Texas. 








HANDCRAFT NOVELTIES 


POULTRY 


LEGHORN CHICKENS — Mrs. 
Hamilton, Box 724, Boron, Calif. 





Cc. & 





CROCHET BOOKS & PATTERNS—Mrs. 
Howard Hall, Anderson, Ind. 


DOLLS—Bernice T. Clayton, 
R. D. 1, Sandy, Utah. 


SMALL TOWN NEWSPAPERS & TELE- 
PHONE DIRECTORIES—Mrs. M. H. 
Baumgartner, 425 Walnut Court, Jackson- 
ville 6, Fla. 





Box 534, 











CROCHETING 


Mrs. K. M. McDonald, G. P. O. Box 1539, 
Wellington, New Zealand. 





JEWELRY 





COPPER—Mrs. Marie Towle, 617 Mul- 
berry St., Des Moines 9, Iowa. 





SHELL—Miss Corinne Brickner, 81 Melissa 
St., Tiffin 6, Ohio. 


QUILTS 


Mrs. C. B. Beery, 1740 Harold Avenue, 
Louisville, Ky. 








RABBITS 
ANGORA — Elizabeth Maxwell, Earlham, 


lowa. 








SEWING 





CORSAGES—Mrs. David Zittel, 11635 


Glastonbury Rd., Detroit 28, Mich. 


KNITTING 





Mrs. Josephine Kosowshi, 3612 So. Win- 
chester Avenue, Chicago, III. 


Mrs. John Schweigert, 604 East 11th Street, 
Ladysmith, Wisc. 











DOLLS 


Mrs. Winnie B. a Route 5, Box 141-B, 
Porterville, 


Mrs. David Zittel, 11635 Glastonbury Rd., 
Detroit 28, Mich. 


Mrs. Hazel P. Schwig, 12108 Memorial 
Ave., Detroit 27, Mich. 


Mrs. Valentine Johnson, 
Rd., Detroit 23, Mich. 














14503 Ashton 


Mrs. Irene Hamilton, 944 42nd St., 
land 8, Calif. 


Oak- 





Honora E. Green, 927 Wellington Avenue, 
Chicago, Ill 





GIFTS—Mrs. Mae Hagen, 501 Cherry St., 
Grand Forks, N. Dak. 





SHAWLS 


Catharine Potter, 48 Graham Ave., Cort- 
land, N. Y. 








MINIATURES 


KNIFE BOXES—William P. Smith, North 
Madison Road, Madison, Conn. 











MOTOR TOURS 





o S. Eves, 8146 Langley Ave., Chicago 19, 





Mrs. Evelyn Tuttle, Eagle Street, Ware, 
Mass. 





FELTCRAFT 


PAINTING 


TEXTILE—Mrs. Ethel Brink, 22 Wood- 
lawn ave., Catonsville 28, Md. 








Marie Borzick, 1813 Wilson Ave., Butte, 
Mont. 


Judee Gardos, 1710¥% - 10th St., Berkeley 2, 
Calif. 





POT HOLDERS 


SHELLCRAFT 


Mrs. Alida F. Brooks, 118 Fellows Ave., 
Kalamazoo 32, Mich. 











STUFFED ANIMALS 


Mrs. Marion Pye, 1624 S. E. Main St., 
Portland 14, Ore. 








WEAVING 


RUG—Mrs. Edward Green, 702 South 4th 
Avenue, St. Charles, Iil. 


Clarence L. Grim, 3840 Derry St., 
burg, Pa. 








Harris- 





Mrs. Ethel Mae Workman, 2845 Neches 
St., Beaumont, Texas. 


Seymour L. Amick, W-2319 Third Ave., 
Spokane 9, Wash. 
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COSTUME JEWELRY SUPPLIES 


EARN MONEY J. eosy e RHINESTONES 
pleasant way. 10¢ 
for literature Pa ihene MOONSTONES 


HOW TO MAKE 
COSTUME JEWELRY. e PEARLS 

R. MYLES HERBER' e EARWIRES 
1360-E Hicks Street | CLASPS 


New York 67, N. Y. 














Leare PROFITABLE PHOTOGRAPHY 


Our files hold hundreds of letters from 
N. Y. I. Home Study graduates. who are 
now successful professional photogra- 
phers. These ambitious men and women 
studied at home in their spare time while 
they held other jobs. No expensive equip- 
ment is necessary. Our pay-as-you-go 
plan is easy on your budget. You can 
earn while you learn. Write today for our 
FREE colorful booklet. 


New York Institute of Photography 
Dept. 11, 10 West 33 St., New York 1, N. Y 


























LEARN AT HOME-SPARE TIME 


ardrobe at consid- 
‘ascinating field sp xpos — 


He Ima Fashions 








LABELS 


For Home Workers 
Label your products = top quality 
gummed labels . %" x 2” 


with your name and. Rm imprinted 
not exceeding 4 lines. Fast delivery. C 
Send no ee anes . . . Cash With 


Order . . . 500 LABELS.............. 


PRONTO NTO PRINTING 
$12 NE Stanton Portland, Ore. 

















He Puts His Bees on the Road 
(Continued from Page 15) 


longer. Home baked beans and baked 
sweet potatoes flavored with honey are 
unforgettable taste treats. Honey fruit 
cakes, baked by Mrs. Fisher, and given 
as gifts during the holidays, are highly 
ptized by the fortunate recipients. 

Beekeeping, if carried on successfully, 
keeps the beeman on the go. He must 
find the best locale each season for 
his winged workers, search out the best 
paying markets for his products, while 
keeping abreast of the field in the latest 
scientific findings, and solve the prob- 
lem of finding adequate help when 
needed. 

Fisher, who still has a keen taste for 
honey after working with tons of the 
amber liquid, has found the transition 
from bee hobbyist to full fledged 
apiarist a highly satisfying experience. 


Yarn + Ingenuity = Kittens 
(Continued from Page 31) 


to her home and to write her. Many 
new friends and pen pals have been 
made because of her warm interest in 
people and their hobbies. 

All her life, Mrs. Pederson has en- 
joyed making things with her hands. 
Her artistic sense and love of the beau- 
tiful have found expression in various 
ways. At first she worked for the sheer 
joy of creating, but friends who came 
and admired her handiwork asked to 
buy it for gifts or to add beauty to 
their own homes. Now her hobbies 
bring her happiness and new contacts, 
and monetary returns as well. But the 
little yarn kittens are her favorite hobby- 
of-the-moment. 


IKCOION! 


His Day is Always Circus Day 
( Continued from Page 45) 


he has from his pastor—one written 
after a local church guild was allowed 
to show the circus to raise money. 

Added interest recently was evidenced 
in Colvin’s circus when a movie com- 
pany in California—after the family’s 
advent there—asked permission to make 
a movie short featuring the entire en- 
semble. 

Questioned as to his affiliations in 
connection with this hobby, Colvin 
mentions that he has at various times 
been a member of the Model Builders’ 
Club and of the Circus Fans’ Associa- 
tion. But mostly back of Colvin’s circus, 
he says, is a real and consuming interest 
in all things connected with circuses. 

Many persons might enjoy a fling 
at circus building, Colvin repeats. He 
says that circus building is for any one 
“who holds treasured childhood mem- 
ories of the big top and of those en- 
chanted days when the circus came to 
town.” 

Son, Dick Colvin, feels the same way 
about it. “It is almost impossible,” Dick 
says, “to describe all aspects of minia- 
ture circus building in a short article. 
For this reason I shall be glad to cor- 
respond with interested persons and to 
endeavor to answer questions having 
to do with more intricate details.” He 
suggests that those desiring to may 
write him, Richard A. Colvin, 3332 East 
King Place, Tulsa, Oklahoma. Please 
include a self-addressed, stamped en- 
velope for a reply. 

No reason now to delay building 
that miniature circus. 
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Weave It Yoursel{ 








2 we a lt’s Fun sseeeeese 


To watch lovely fabrics grow under 
your fingers in a Missouri Loom. 


Save Money 
By creating luxury textiles you cannot 
buy suited exactly to your needs. Instruc- 
tions come with each loom. 


Free 


Just write today for free illustrated litera- 
ture of looms and weaver’s supplies which 
tells how you can own a genuine Missouri 
Loom and make your own hand woven 
articles right at home. 

No obligation. 


MISSOURI LOOMS 
7731 Sappington Clayton 5, Mo. 








eamper, 
model making, sail mend- 
—~ PR 
and arrow g, bam 
rod wrapping, kite flying and —_e and many 
other uses. Used by Air Force on be- 
cause of its amazing strength and dependab 
Here is your chance to get a giant spool of 4800 
feet—almost a mile of Nylon thread—at = sen- 
sational low war surplus yang t mer only 
$1.49. Black or white. Order TO 

SEND NO MONEY, Test AT “OUR RISK 
Just send your name an 

black or two giant spools for only $2.89. On 
arrival, deposit only $1.49 per spool ($2.89 for 
two spools) plus C.O.D. postage on our guarantee 
if you are on delighted, you can return in 10 days 
and your money back. Cash with order, we pay 
postage. Only limited amount available. Order 


‘ LEEWARD PRODUCTS 


Dept. 463-E, 189 W. Madison St., Chicago 2, til. 


MAKE COLORFUL SEA SHELL seweLny AND 

an Beginner’s Kit, com- 
NOVELTIES, EASILY! ndcrmgmen~ B ow! 
setveetions. makes several 
brooches, earrings, place and 
tally cards, barrette, etc., shell 
identification, real shell flow- 
ers to copy. Only $3.50 post- 
paid. Other kits to $1. Special 
instruction book 35c. FREE list Wholesale Supplies. 
SHELART 6th 


» South St. Petersburg 5S, 
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PROFITABLE HOBBIES 


Hin yp wid. HOBBY PRODUCT 


In communicating with companies whose products are described in this department, 


please mention PROFITABLE HOBBIES. 








Wipe-On Plastic Finish 


IRROFILM, A new, low-priced, clear 
plastic finish which is simply 
wiped on to protect almost any surface, 
gives a brilliant, mirror-like finish and 
long-life protection to metal surfaces, 
painted wood surfaces and linoleum. It 
is applied with a clean, lint-free cloth 








and dries quickly. One coat of Mirro- 
film is usually adequate. 

Mirrofilm is made and guaranteed 
by the Wype Corporation, 2214 -Dol- 
man Street, St. Louis, makers of Wype, 
the brushless auto enamel. Mirrofilm 
has been tested thoroughly by the United 
States Testing Company, Inc., and found 
to conform to the claims and guarantee 
of its makers. The United States Testing 
Company conducts scientific tests for 


the world’s foremost organizations. 
Mirrofilm sells for $1.69 a quart and 
89 cents a pint. 





Photo Electric Eye Kit 


A VALUABLE aid to photo electric 
eye experimenters is the new 
“Build Your Own” photo electric eye 
kits now offered in new models by 
the manufacturers, De-Tec-Tronic Lab- 
oratories of Chicago. Hobbyists and 
electronic experimenters and students of 
electronics have shown real enthusiasm 
wherever these outfits have been shown. 
The “Build Your Own” photo electric 
eye amplifier kit is a practical photo 
electric eye that operates with any light 
source and can be used for accomplish- 
ing innumerable tasks and purposes 
in offices, businesses, and manufacturing 
plants. Operations such as counting, de- 
tecting, measuring, sorting and con- 
trolling are just a few of the many uses 
of this equipment. 

Easily set up as a burglar alarm, the 
“photo electric eye” may also be used 
as a door announcer, level indicator, 
smoke alarm, inspection control and as 
a motor control unit. 

The kit contains photo tube, drilled 
chassis, amplifying tube, S. P. D. T. 
relay, sockets, sensitivity control, wire, 
resistors, condenser, nuts and bolts; in 
fact, everything necessary to build your 
own photo electric eye. The assembled 
amplifier is compactly housed in an 
attractive, baked, crackle finish metal 
case 514 inches by 414 inches by 244 
inches. Operates on 115 volts A. C. or 
D. C. The kit retails for $16.95. An 
ideal companion kit called the “Photo 
Electric Light Source Kit” is a depend- 
able light source for the amplifier kit. 
It projects a beam of light 25 feet. The 
kit includes light bulb, socket, lens, and 
all other necessary parts and instructions 
for building your own light source. 
When assembled, the completed light 
source unit is housed in a metal case 
of the same attractive finish as the 
amplifier kit. It operates on 115 volts 
A. C. or D. C. and sells for $9.95. 

For complete information and illus- 
trated literature, write to De-Tec-Tronic 


Laboratories, Inc., 1227 North Clark 
Street, Chicago 10, Illinois. 


Kit for Photo Electric Eye Builders 








Garden Tractor is Back 


ime Gravely Motor Plow and Culti- 
vator Company of Dunbar, West 
Virginia, reports that customer demand 
has caused it to resume production of 
the Gravely Model D_ single-wheel 
tractor. When the company brought 
out a new two-wheel tractor in 1938, 
production of the single-wheel model 
was discontinued except for a few 
specially custom-made units. Because so 
many persons have sought to order the 
Model D tractor, the Gravely Company 
has established a separate plant in 
Totnes, England, which is devoted en- 
tirely to turning out the Model D 
tractor and motor. The Model D will 
be sold and serviced in this country 
by the Gravely organization. Designed 
especially for the use of gardeners, the 
Gravely Model D has single wheel trac- 
tion and front tool hitch, which give 
it increased traction, easier steering, 
narrower row cultivation, closer, more 
accurate work, and no crop damage. It 
is powered with a 4-cycle 214-horse- 
power motor. 
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Extension Cord Reel 


UNIQUE new cord-saver extension 

reel, the Port-O-Reel, has recently 
been developed by Industrial Electrical 
Works, Omaha, Nebraska. The Port-O- 
Reel is a completely portable unit 
weighing less than 15 pounds without 
cord. It is designed to save time and 
cord and to speed work on any applica- 
tion requiring extension cords. 

This new unit prevents kinks and 
simple knots by means of a cord-guide 
which level-winds the cord as it is re- 
wound on the reel. A substantial base 
and the low set of the cord-guide pre- 
vents tipping, and a practical, specially- 
designed, ball-bearing swivel provides 
automatic alignment of the reel and 
cord with the operator as the cord is 
drawn from the reel. All units are 
equipped with a rubber ring-on the 
bottom edge of base to prevent scratch- 
ing of floor surfaces and to prevent 
slipping. 

Just plug in the Port-O-Reel and 
you have light or power instantly. Cur- 
rent is transmitted through a heavy, 
double-constant contact collector ring 
built into the reel. An adjustable brake 
and lock provides just the right amount 
of friction to control the rotation of the 
reel. 

The Port-O-Reel: is ruggedly con- 
structed of the finest materials. All 
parts are precision-machined, insuring 
long life and perfect operation. The 
standard unit handles any length of 


Portable Extension Cord Reel 


cord up to 400. feet, depending on the 
diameter of the cord. It is available with 
or without the extension cord. The 
manufacturer can supply the unit with 
a heavy-duty, Underwriters-approved 
hand lamp with guard, switch and in- 
dustrial-type receptacle for use with 
power tools. A 15-foot feeder cord or 
a plug-in receptacle built into main 
frame of unit are optional features. 

For specifications, descriptive litera- 
ture and prices, write Dept. 191, In- 
dustrial Electrical Works, 1509 Chicago 
Street, Omaha 2, Nebraska. 





RAISE HAMSTERS 


anyw 
esting. Send name and address 
for big, free picture 


GULF HAMSTERY 











Prepare in spare time. Practical 

basic training. Long-established school. 

Send for free booklet “Opportunities in 

Modern Photography” and . Sent 
meas’ peapeldl fe) He spligntom 

iL OF PHOTOGRAPHY 


EE yes ee wee 2065 Chicago 5, lilinoils 








| MINIATURE—COLONIALS 
Solid mahogany, ready-cut, a 
little sanding, gluing & wax- 
ing, no — and you 


, that pull, all parts tongue & 
grooved, complete with in- 
structions, only $1 also 
other pieces, 
Henry E. Piltz, Box 148 
East Orange N. J. 
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subjects of a negative. It is an artistic 
escape, adventure, and creative effort 
whose value lies in inner realization 
rather than outer form. It is the search 
itself, rather than the print, that lures 
me on. 

PROFITABLE HOBBIES serves well to 
acquaint us with better understanding of 
others, and ourselves, in its presenta- 
tion of worth-while objectives. 

B. Coursin Black, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Sirs: 
My hobby of reading and answering 
advertisements prompted me to order 
your magazine. Today I would gladly 
drop all of the other magazines and 
papers we receive, just to receive 

PROFITABLE HOBBIES. 
It renews one’s faith in this world to 
(Continued on Page 64) 





We Got The 
Buttons 


D URING THE war four of my friends 
and I started a “button pool.” We 
shared, exchanged, and sold buttons 
from button odds-and-ends in our col- 
lective sewing boxes. Our buttons 
weren't collector’s items, they were the 
plain old every-day-variety that are 
used on shirts, blouses, and children’s 
clothes, etc. I might exchange two pearl 
baby buttons for which I didn’t have 
any use, with my neighbor for two 
buttons as replacements on my hus- 
band’s shirt. Not only did it save us 
buying whole cards of new buttons 
when we needed only one or two to do 
the job, but often we were able to find 
enough matching buttons to go on a 
new garment or dress-up an old one. 


The fame of our button pool soon 
spread, and we swapped and sold but- 
tons to other neighbors and friends. 
Since there was no overhead in op- 
erating our pool, we divided the cash 
among ourselves. Of course, we didn’t 
get rich, but our hobby gave us extra 
pin money. 

To keep our button pool supplied, 
we salvaged usable buttons from old 
garments, and ransacked old trunks in 
family attics for others. Button dona- 
tions from friends and well-wishers 
helped too. 

The results of our button 
proved to be threefold: not only did 
we have a constant supply of buttons 
at no cost to us, but we became bet- 
ter acquainted in our neighborhood 
and got lots of clever ideas from each 
other on how to use buttons for prac- 
tical purposes as well as ornamenta- 
tion. 

A button pool would be especially 
ideal for a sewing circle as a source 
of supply for buttons, as well as a 
method of raising extra money for club 
expenses. 


Rosalie W. Doss 

















Here is the Easiest Way to 


WRITE fo for PAY 


pa nF ak cach INFORMATION 
essary. enenpes for information—FREE. 








SAUNDERS M. CUMMINGS 
467-PH COLORADO 
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MAKE YOUR OWN 
Circclating 


With Summer's Sultry 
months just ahead, you can 
write your own temperature in- 
surance with this amazing kit. For 
a cost of $17.00 or $32.00 and a 
quarter or a third horsepower 
motor, which you may already 
have, you can build a room circu- 
lator that would cost $6000 or 
$75.00 if purchased in the usual 
way. 

By our convenient plan, you may 
buy ports for either a floor circu- 
lator or a pedestal mount. 


SAVE MONEY! 
Using Your Own Motor 


Kit to build a floor circulator in- 
cludes 18” all steel balanced blade 
and 21” wire basket guard $17.00 
Pedestal fan kit includes motor 
base and bolt, pedestal base, 
pedestal stand, blade and basket 
guard $32.00 
Write for full details: 


= 

BRUNIA ELECTRIC ? 
312-320 Grand Ave,.§ << 
Dept. PH, 


SET 
ON 
FLOOR 
OR 
MOUNT 
ON 
PEDESTAL 








Des Moines 9, la. 





FELT— 
THE FASCINATING HOBBY! 
FOR PROFIT — FOR GIFTS — 
FOR FUN 


Make baby booties, soft cuddly toys, lapel 
ornaments, handbags and other lovely items 
with colorful FELT. 

LARGE SAMPLER KIT containing pat- 
terns, cut-outs, cement, batten $1 25 
and ten color supply of felt PF 


Additional fele at factory prices 
Send stamp for Wire Chenille booklet. 


THE FELT CRAFTERS 
Plaistow 55, New Hampshire 


@ 








DIRECTORY 
BUSINESS, VOCATIONAL 


and DIVERSION MAGAZINES 
Nearly 4,000 publications covering all fields. 
Classified and indexed. Name of magazine, 
complete address, year established, domestic 
ao. foreign yearly and single copy rates. 


Commercial Engraving Publishing Co. 
34AK North Ritter, Indianapolis 19, Ind. 
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know that there are so many people 
following their own ideas and enjoying 
a free and happy life of their own, which 
is not allowed in so many other coun- 
tries. 
Thanks for publishing such a good 
magazine. 
Mrs. A. E. Griesman, 
Spalding, Nebraska 


Sirs: 
I want to tell other readers how 


Answers to Quiz on Page 11 


11.—d. 
12.—h. 
13.—p. 
14.—1. 
15.—+. 
16.—m. 
17.—s. 
18.—n. 
19.—q. 
20.—r. 


1.—e. 
2.—i. 
3—g. 
4.—a. 
5.—j. 





You ery sags 9 can be § 
improved in 3 hours or 
corrected to your satis- 
faction in 10 hours’ prac- 
tice with my DEFINITE 
HAND CONTROLS.WEW WAY! @ 


OZMENT 74 siis'S3uter 








PIN-MONEY 
CHATTER 
$1.00 


Make pin-money at home. 
Other housewives do. 
Read the novel ways in 
which they add to their 
incomes. You can do the same. 


Ways & Means P. O. Box 91, Dept. H 
Niagara Sq. Sta., Buffalo, N. Y. 














PROFITABLE HOBBIES is received in my 
home, as it may help others to get the 
most possible good from it. 


First, of course, I turn through the 
magazine, sort of whetting my appe- 
tite. Then, pencil in hand, I go through 
the Hitching Post department, check- 
ing every advertisement I want to 
answer for the sake of gaining informa- 
tion. Then to the typewriter, where— 
with a pile of postcards—I quickly 
write every advertiser who offers any- 
thing in which I am interested. 


I am ready then for the leisurely 
reading of the articles, but with a note- 
book and pencil on the table beside 
me, so it will be handy for me to jot 
down the name and address of every 
hobbyist whom I wish to contact, to- 
gether with pertinent information—the 
hobby, whether goods are offered for 
sale, the price if given, and any other 
information I will want to know when 
writing to the hobbyist. 

Again to the typewriter, and letters 
are written to the folk in whose work I 
am particularly interested. This is per- 
haps the most enjoyable part of the 
perusal of the magazine. I like to write 
letters to others interested in the same 
things I am. And often such an ex- 
change of letters is of mutual benefit. 

Back to the magazine, I finish with 


es 


PROFITABLE HOBBIES 


the features, and then the departments, — 
In a notebook I keep for the purpose” 
I then enter the names of the articles” 
that deal with my particular interests, 
together with the date of issue, so 1 
can quickly find wanted articles when 
I want to re-read them. 
Finally, the magazine is added to | 
my file. But don’t think for a minute 
that finishes it. Never a week passes 
but that certain back copies are re- 
moved from the file and re-read. They 
are almost text books to me. 
Neil Carlson, 
Bonners Ferry, Idaho, 


Sirs: 

Because I am going on the 17th 
year of being a bedridden invalid, I 
thought I could not afford the luxury 
of subscribing to PROFITABLE HOBBIES, 
However, after a pleasant $1’s worth 
of introduction, I find that it must be 
classed as a necessity in my four-walled 
world. 

I am especially interested in learn- 
ing some work that will allow me to 
wholly support myself. Wool crochet, 
I thoroughly love and I do mittens, 
baby sets, and booties. I also decorate 
greeting cards with cancelled postage 
stamps. All this nets an average of a 
dollar a day. That would hardly be a 
drop in the bucket toward paying my 
rent in a nursing home, so I have 
become an authorized magazine agent, 
hoping to establish a magazine renewal 
service by mail. Since I am all enthused 
about your fine magazine, I will be 
proud to mention it to my pen friends 
and tell them about the good that 
they cannot afford missing. 

Dortha Barnhart, 
Rossville, Indiana. 


Answers to Crossword 


Puzzle on Page 52 
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Your Fellow Hobbyists are 


J nleresling Qolhes ‘af . « Says A. S. Eves, whe tsects them at 
the Hobduy Club House 


"Just a word of praise for the Hobby 
Club House. It sure deserves an orchid. 
From the time my announcement first 
appeared there has been a steadily in- 
creasing stream of letters from fellow 
hobbyists...and are they interesting 
folks! I just wish I could know every 
one of them personally." 

"Besides, such contacts really are 
making my hobby of Tailored Tours for 
motorists a good deal more profitable 
than ever before. So please be sure 
to notify me when my "lease" on this 
Space expires—I want to send you a 
check for a full year at a time." 

Sincerely, 

A. S. Eves 
Chicago, Illinois 
"Old Traveler" 














YES SIR, with each month's issue, the Hobby TO JOIN, just send us your name and ad- 
Club House is bringing new friends, increasing dress and your hobby classification, along 
hobby mail, and often profitable contacts to with fifty cents for each month you wish your 
the hobbyists whose names and addresses listing to appear. You can SAVE MORE 


appear in the Hobby Club House roster. MONEY b : ae 
. ee y sending us your listing for a full 
IT’S SELECTIVE, too, for in addition to list- year for only $500, asic Baas is dieing 


i H lub 
ha : er ae Seg ae me to do. If you wish your name listed under more 
WHERE ELSE can you obtain membership than one hobby, send 50c for each listing you 
in such a rapidly growing Club, whose mem- wish. 
i i tes, ] 
regi ce the entire United States, for only WHE ‘oa waa i hig 
MEMBERSHIP is open only to readers of hobbyists are. doing with your hobby, or 
Profitable Hobbies Magazine and the nominal whether you just like to make new hobby 
charge is made just to cover costs of clerical friends, you'll want your listing to appear in 
records and typesetting. the next issue of 


tte Hobby Club House 





Send your listing to HOBBY CLUB HOUSE, 
~ 4 eames — — *The Hobby Club House appears on page 60 of this issue. 
Kansas City 16, Missouri 




















Nothing to Buy 


Nothing to Sell 


No Coupons 


Just write a letter of 1,000 words or less on the subject ‘How I (or my club, lodge, church 
or organization, etc.) Make Extra Money.” Yes, it is just as simple as that—You have as good 


a chance as anyone to be a BIG winner. 


First Prize $300.00 
Second Prize : *- 200.00 
Third Prize 100.00 
Fourth Prize 75.00 


Read the easy rules—nothirig complicated 
or difficult. Just imagine you are writing a let- 
ter to a friend, telling him how he too, can 
make extra money just as you have done. 
It isn't how much money you have made that 
counts, but rather the usefulness of your idea 
to others. Spelling or grammar do not matter. 


Letters will be judged solely on the basis 
of their helpfulness to others.: That merely 
means that you should give specific details 
and factual information. It may be your own 
experience, or that of some member of your 
family, or some organization to-which you be- 
long. For example, maybe you have made 
some article for which you have found a sale. 
Maybe you are selling something for some- 
one else. Maybe you run a gift shop or ex- 
change in your own home. Maybe you are 
raising flowers, pets, etc. Tell about anything 
you do aside from your regular job or line of 
work—in your spare time for extra money, for 
your pleasure or profit. 


DO—tell what you do; materials used, how 
you started; HOW YOU GET YOUR CUS- 
TOMERS; your advertising, if any; your costs, 
or selling prices or charges, or commissions. 


<r 


Fifth Prize 25.00 
10 Prizes, each of 10.00 
20 Prizes, each of 5.00 
50 Prizes, each of 2.00 


DON’T—just deal in general, broad state- 
ments such as, "One day I made a so-and-so, 
my neighbor liked it and bought it, and now 
I can’t keep up with the demand.” 

DO NOT—make any elaborate presentation 
—just write a letter. Do not send pictures, plans 
or samples with your letter. The judges may 
ask you for these later. 

Remember you simply are writing a letter, 
as you would to some friend whom you wished 
to help get started making some extra money. 
You will find this a lot of fun—it may bring 
you a lot of money, and you will be actually 
helping others. 

Thousands are having fun and making 
profit successfully in their spare time. Many, 
many thousands of others would like to do 
the same. The winning letters will be made 
available to all who wish to get started mak- 
ing extra income. 

So start your letter right now .. . the one 
dashed off in a moment of inspiration may be 
the big winner. 


Address: 


Judges, Thousand Dollar Contest 
2407 Burlington Kansas City 16, Missouri 


REO 


1. Write a letter of 1,000 words or less on 
“How I (or we) Make Extra Money.” 


2. Nothing to buy—nothing to sell—no 
coupons, box or bottle tops, labels, etc. to 
send in—just your letter. 

3. You may write about your own ex- 
perience or those of members of your fam- 
ily, or your club, lodge, etc. If entering for 
an organization, give official name and ad- 
dress for mailing check, if a winner. 


4. This contest is open to any resident 
(men, women, boys and girls) of the United 
States or Canada except employees, rela- 
tives of employees, or advertising agency of 
Modern Handcratt, Inc. 

5. The decision of the judges is final. All 
entries become exclusive property of Mod- 
ern Handcraft, Inc., which reserves the right 
to publish all prize winning letters in any 

| form it sees fit, with or without editing, and 


» iS es URES ARS ORR A MR NORE LS wt Re es aCe aes eked 


to include the names and addresses of 
winners. 

6. Letters must be postmarked on or be- 
fore June 30, 1948, and received not later 
than July 5, 1948. 

7. In case of a tie, duplicate prizes will 
be awarded. 

8. DO NOT write about other matters, or 
enclose other material in your contest en- 
velope. No questions concerning contest can 
be answered. No entries returned. 

9. Contest winners will be notified by mail 
as soon as possible after judges have made 
their selections. 

10. Be prepared to give references, etc. 
in case judges wish to check or confirm 
some detail of your story. 

1l. Be sure your name and address are 
on each page. 


Send your. entry to: 


Judges, THOUSAND DOLLAR Contest 
2407 Burlington Kansas City 16, Missouri 








